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FREDERIC HOHENSTAUFFEN THE SECOND. 


It is with great diffidence that I approach the career of 
this, the greatest of all German emperors. It is impos- 
sible to convey by a mere sketch an adequate conception of 
his extraordinary genius ; the more so as he is barely men- 
tioned in English written histories, and, therefore, almost a 
stranger to American readers. And yet Frederic Hohen- 
stauffen II. would have infinitely more deserved Carlyle’s 
marvellous historical powers than the Hohenzollern Fred- 
eric Il. Let me premise the subject by a 
istic of the man. 


general character- 

Happily lacking the rough ferocity of his grandfather, 
Frederic Barbarossa, and the hardened disposition of his 
father, Henry VI., Frederic Il. was their equal in per- 
sonal bravery, decision of character, and ambition, and 
far their superior in learning, love of culture, social refine- 
ment, and political wisdom. He was a rare linguist, speak- 
ing six languages with fluency: German and Italian as his 
mother tongues, Greek and Arabic for his Sicilian sub- 
jects, Latin for the lawyers, and French, probably for the 
sake of the Troubadours as much as for the sake of the 
French kings, who were always his friends. By estab- 
lishing and supporting libraries, universities, museums, 
etc., he contributed vastly to revive the study of Greek and 
Roman civilization all over Western Europe. 
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To assist scholars who could not afford to visit the remote 
universities of Bologna and Paris, he founded the Naples 
University, in 1224, and throughout his life supported it in 
the most liberal manner, personally supervising its course 
of studies and general adminstration. He collected books for 
the libraries of his empire from all parts of the world, and 
encouraged the translation of rare Greek and Arabic works 
into Latin, by widespread patronage. Thus, he sent a copy 
vf a translation of Aristotle’s Natural History and Ethics to 
the University of Bologna, although that city at the time 
was positively hostile to him. 

In the letter transmitting the present, the emperor says: 
*¢ Science must work alongside of governmental administra- 
tion, legislation, and the art of war; since these will other- 
wise—succumbing to ignorance and to the attractions of the 
world—either sink into laziness, or, unchecked, trespass 
beyond their proper boundaries. Hence we have, from our 
youth upward, sought science, and loved it in its peculiar 
form. It is true that the cares of government have often 
drawn us away from the cultivation of science in later times, 
but we have never let a moment, saved from our duties, 
pass away in idleness. We have always spent these mo- 
ments with cheerful application in the reading of excellent 
works, so that the soul might enlighten itself and be strength- 
ened by the acquisition of sciences, without which the life of 
man lacks both rule and liberty. Hence we have caused 
these excellent works to be translated, primarily for our own 
use, but mainly in order that the noble possessions of the 
sciences may not diminish and perish, but grow up fruitful 
by distribution. We shall not keep these gathered fruits in 
concealment, nor consider their acquisition enjoyable for 
ourself till we have communicated to others so great a 
boon. But no one bas a greater claim to it than those men 
who wisely cause new rivulets to flow from these ancient 
and vast reservoirs of learning, and thus hold up to thirsty 
lips sweet refreshing drinks.”’ Again he says, in writing 
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on a similar subject: ‘*‘ We believe that it is useful, and 
will bring advantage to us, if we give our subjects a chance 


to educate themselves ; for, when educated, they will better 
carry out matters of laws, and, confiding in the glorious 
support of the sciences, will better support themselves, 
their families, and the fatherland.’’ 

With the same universality of mind he encouraged the 
arts: Painting, sculpture (Nicola Pisa was a favorite at 
his court), gold and silver works, carving, ivory carvings, 
glass works, — and especially architecture, the grand art of 
his time, indeed, and one in which he had personally acquired 
uncommon excellence. His own hand sketched the plans 
for the bridge and towers at Capua; and many fine palaces 
of his time were planned under his superintendence. 

His devotion to the natural sciences was that of an enthu- 
siast ; and, next to Roger Bacon, he was about the only prom- 
inent man of his time who, in the study of those sciences, 
pursued the only legitimate method of their culture, — the 
inductive method, as laid down by Aristotle. He estab- 
lished large zoélogical gardens at Palermo, Gravina, Melli, 
Melazzo, etc.; maintained extensive aquaria, and caused 
the habits of the animals to be observed and noted down 
with the greatest care. In Palermo he kept elephants, 
camels, leopards, lions, giraffes, monkeys, etc., in his 
museum. He wrote a book on falconry, which, under that 
unassuming title, presented really a natural history of birds, 
so accurate and specific in details, that it still excites the 
admiration of professional scientists in that special depart- 
ment. We have likewise an excellent work from him on 
the treatment of horses. 

It may also be of interest to note that globes of the earth 
were made even at so early a date. Indeed, a globus of 
pure silver, of eight hundred marks weight, dates back as far 
as the reign of old King Roger, the founder of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. Such trifling, but overlooked circum- 
stances, give further evidence of the shallowness of the 
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knowledge of persons who imagine still that the people 
the ** Dark Ages’’ regarded the earth as a flat flapjack 
dirt. 


Excessively fond, like his predecessors, of the poetry 


his time, —the German minnesongs and the minstrelsy 


the Provencal Troubadours, — Frederic’s court at Palermo 
was constantly thronged by poets and singers from France, 
Germany, and Italy, who thus learned from each other the 
peculiar excellencies of their several crafts. Frederic him- 
self wrote some excellent songs in Italian, and did as 
much, indeed, to promote the culture of that language as he 
did in regard to the German. He was a diligent student of 
law, and, like Napoleon the Great, superintended, himself, 
the formation of a code of laws for bis Sicilian kingdom 
and the German empire. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, although he spout by far 
the greater portion of his time in Italy, he fostered the 
growth of German literature more than any of his predeces- 
sors, and that it was under his reign — at the Diet of Worms, 
in 1235 —that the decrees of the Imperial Diet, were for 
the first time read in the German language. His corre- 
spondence with the popes in his unceasing struggle to main- 
tain the supremacy of the secular power of the empire in all 
secular matters, upon which the papacy had encroached ever 
since the time of the great Gregory, though often marred by 
the vulgarity of the age, are still models of political writings, 
and cover the whole ground which the present German 
empire has been and still is going over under Bismarck. In 
the vast project of the Hohenstauffens, which with them was 
a well-considered and self-conscious plan to form the whole 
Christian world into one empire of numerous kingdoms, 
dukedoms, ete. (but all united under the chief control of 
the elective emperor of the Holy Roman Empire), there 

yas no room for the exercise of secular power by the pope, 
as there is none now in the second German empire. On 
the other hand, the papacy, so modest in its beginning, had 
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since the days of Charlemagne, but especially since those of 
Gregory VII., striven for the sume supremacy in secular 
matters which was universally conceded to it in matters 
spiritual. Every secular ruler under this new doctrine was 
bound to confess himself the subject of the pope, even in his 
own secular matters ; Rome again arose in might to govern 
the European world. It was for this that the power of the 
secular rulers to confer ecclesiastical benefices had been 
abolished ; it was for this purpose that celibacy on the part 
of the clergy had become an article of faith. Frederic, 
though brought up under the guardianship of Innocent III., 
was rather liberal in his views, —indeed, what we should eall 
a free-thinker, — and in the course of his life made many a 
jest at the expense of their holinesses, the popes. Never- 
theless he was quite ready to concede to the popes all 
their demands in regard to spiritual supremacy. The pope 
was to be the recognized head of the Christian Church, and 
his authority as such, even when exercised temporally, 
supreme within that domain. But he must not meddle with 
the temporal affairs of the empire, nor with the politics of 
Frederic’s dominions. He might declare himself infallible 
to his heart’s content, — nay, even persecute and burn here- 
tics, — but he must not presume to dictate Frederic’s foreign 
or domestic policy. This, however, was taking even much 
higher ground than that of the policy pursued by the 
Hohenzollern family, under Bismarck’s direction, in its quar- 
rel with the Vatican, and vividly recalls the controversies 
between Napoleon and the Holy See. 

Indeed, in writing about the Hohenstauffen emperors, a 
comparison with the first emperor of the French will, of 
necessity, obtrude itself. It is well known that Napoleon 
looked upon himself as a second Charlemagne ; but, had he 
known in detail the history of the Hohenstauffen emperors, 
Frederic Barbarossa and Frederic I., he might not have 
omitted their mention as mediating links. There is this 
characteristic that distinguishes all these e/ective emperors : 
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they did not govern through a capricious will, as did the 
hereditary kings of France, Prussia, and other countries, 
but through a grand, general will, operating, in the case of 
the German emperors, through dukes, princes, and prelates 
of the church, and in the case of the French emperor, Na- 
poleon, through self-appointed kings, field marshals, gener- 
als, etc. The emperor’s genius, in each case, took into 
charge, as it were, the genius of a number of men, little infe- 
rior to him in everything but allsidednesss, and, with their 
aid, contrived to achieve his purposes. Their achievements 
were the results of the codperation of many great men, the 
emperor in each case possessing the peculiar quality of 
effecting this coédperation through his personality, astute- 
ess, or diplomacy ; whereas, in the case of the ** by the 
grace of God”’ rulers, of whom Louis XIV. is undoubtedly 
the foremost representative, matters were left rather to 
chance or caprice altogether. 

There is another point of similarity, to which attention 
has been called already. It is this: that these elective 
emperors devoted special attention to the formation of 
codes of law, whereas the hereditary kings, ** by the grace 
of God,”’ rather held ‘law’? in abhorrence. Napoleon’s 
code would illuminate his name throughout human life on 
this earth, even if the narrative of his other deeds were 
expunged from the page of history forever ; Frederic Hohen- 
stauffen Il. was the greatest legislator of the centuries that 
lie between Justinian and Napoleon. Those hereditary kings 
might be satistied with feeling themselves God-chosen ; 
these elective emperors were bound to attest their God- 
chosenness by deeds of their own. 

This latter fact may perhaps have also something to do 
with the circumstance, that while thsoe kings have generally 


been a very godly set, — using the word godly in a churchly 


sense, — these emperors have rather been ungodly, or un- 
churchly in their behavior. Frederic Hohenstauffen I., 
Barbarossa, and Frederic I]. were often arraigned in hos- 
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tility to the popes, and, in principle, were always so 
arraigned. They never could agree upon a permanent 
modus vivendi. 

But to return to history. Frederic Hohenstauffen II. was 
born, as has already been said, on December 26, 1194, at 
Isi, —on the same day which his father, Henry VI., had 
made memorable in Palermo as the ‘*‘ day of horrors.’’ It 


has also been told how his father, disappointed in not 
bringing the electors of the empire about to his notion of 
having the Hohenstauffen dynasty declared hereditary by 


the German princes and prelates, succeeded in inducing 
them to swear allegiance to his son, this same Frederic, as 
king of Germany, and how immediately after the death of 
Henry VI., 1198, Constance, Henry’s wife, had her son 
crowned king of the Two Sicilies at Palermo. 

Constance, Frederic’s mother, died on November 27, 
1198, being then forty-three years of age. Before her death 
she appointed the archbishops of Palermo, Capua, and 
Monneale, together with the Bishop Walther of Troy 
(Henry VI.’s trusted chancellor), general counsellors and 
tutors of her son. This was all done, of course, under 
advice and by direction of his holiness, the pope. But 
meanwhile the Sicilian nobles, feeling themselves free again 
since the death of Henry VI., started another insurrec- 
tion, of which the Duke Markuald took the lead, the Ger- 
mans supporting him all through. The pope —then, as ever; 
endeavoring to disassociate Frederic from his claims to the 
German empire, and acting as guardian of Frederic — 
assumed chief direction of the opposition to this rebellion, 
but without marked success. Markuald steadily gained 
headway, obtained a foothold all over Sicily, and succeeded 
even in making Frederic II. his prisoner (1202). Luckily, 
Markuald died a few months later. He was replaced by 
Kapparone, who now became the virtual head of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. But so disputed was his control, 
and so serious was the dissatisfaction which arose under his 
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rule, that as late as 1207 young Frederie, who had mean- 
while been released from captivity, then but thirteen years 
of age, sent forth over Christendom this strange wail : 

‘*Gather, ye people; draw near, ye princes, and see 
whether there is a grief like unto mine. My father died 
before I saw and knew him; my mother was taken away 
from me, and like a lamb I fell into slavish dependence 
upon servants of all kinds and from all nations, who cast 
lots for my riches and possessions, and as I passed from the 
hands of the one into those of the other, found it irksome 
even to furnish me with my daily bread. In me the free- 
dom of the people is violated, and the name of the Church 
everywhere abused. * * * You come to your own 
aid, princes, in assisting me; in liberating the son of your 
emperor, replacing the fallen crown, and reuniting the 
seattered people.’’ 


Frederic was married very young,— indeed, he was only 


fifteen years of age at the time,— but since it was his guar- 
dian, and, moreover, his holiness the pope, Innocent, who 
arranged the marriage, the marriage must have been timely 
enough. He married, moreover (he, a boy of fifteen), a 
widow, whom his holiness undoubtedly considered a fitter 
mate than would have been a maid. This widow was Con- 
stance, the relict of King Emerich, of Hungary. It has 
already been told how Frederic, very shortly afterwards, 
accepted an invitation to assume the German imperial 
crown. He left Palermo March 18, 1212, and was 
crowned at Aachen, July 25, 1215, being then twenty-one 
years of age. To put himself on a right footing with the 
pope, he took the cross and issued a proclamation, wherein 
he promised that, after he should have been crowned em- 
peror, he would have his son, by Constance, Henry, crowned 
king of the Two Sicilies, and would abdicate Southern Italy 
to his son, on the same terms as those on which he himself 
held it from the Pope, appointing a guardian for his son 
Henry during his minority. This promise, of course, he 
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had no intention of keeping ; and it must be always remem- 
bered that, while the policy of the popes, since Gregory’s 
days, was to prevent the German emperors from taking 
foothold in Southern Italy, the German emperors particu- 
larly coveted possession of Southern Italy, the Mediterra- 
nean, Cyprus, and the Byzantine empire. 

Innocent III., having thus satisfied himself that the Ho- 
henstauffen rule had been settled in a manner to confirm 
the independence and supremacy of the papacy, and being 
now in the fulness of possible power, convoked a General 
Council of the Roman Catholic Church to meet at the 
Lateran Church, at Rome, on the eleventh day of November, 
1215, for the purpose of ‘* purifying and strengthening the 
Church of Christ.” So far as the number of attendants 
could, the council was a great success. There were present 
seventy-one archbishops, four hundred and twelve bishops, 
and some eight hundred abbots on the clerical side; and, 
as representatives of the temporal powers of the world, 
ambassadors from Greece, Sicily, France, England, Hun- 
gary, Germany, Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Aragonia. The 
pope opened the council in person, and although its doings 
were of little practical result, the prestige of the papacy 
was unquestionably heightened by the affair. Soon after — 
July 16, 1216— Innocent died, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. His body, buried in the Church of St. Laurentius, 
was robbed the day after the burial; and in a subsequent 
century, when the church was destroyed in one of the inter- 
minable feuds of that time, the remaining bones of the body 
of the great Pope were, with other bones, thrown in an old 
iron box. 

On the very day of Innocent’s death the cardinals elected 
his successor. The new pope, a member of an ancient noble 
Italian family, who assumed the name of Honorius III., was 
a mild, good-natured man, somewhat in the manner of Pio 
Nono. He had no sooner entered upon his new dignity 
than he revived the project of another crusade, chiefly, 
undoubtedly, on purely fanatical grounds, but in part also, 
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certainly, to remove the Hohenstauffen emperor from his 
immediate vicinity. But Frederic was not to be caught 
so easily. He replied to the pope’s demand, that the 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire ought to lead the 
crusade, by suggesting that he could not possibly do so till 
his holiness had crowned him chief of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Now this was precisely what Honorius desired to 
avoid, since he feared that such coronation might legally 
join the crown of Germany and Lombardy with that of the 
Two Sicilies in the person of the Emperor, despite Frederic’ s 
assurance that his infant son Henry should hold the Sicily 
crown independently. A correspondence extending over 
two years —a time diligently employed by the emperor in 
arranging the internal affairs of Germany on a self-operative 
system — was carried on between pope and emperor on this 
subject, at the end of which Frederic determined to wait on 
the pope in person, and thus, in a measure, force his coro- 
nation. Before leaving Germany, however, he caused his 
son Henry to be elected king of Germany, at Frankfort. 
This occurred in April, 1220, and was, of course, a direct 
violation of the emperor’s assurance in, 1215, to Pope Inno- 
cent, that Henry should hold only the crown of the Two 
Sicilies. 

On leaving Germany, Frederic IIL. left his son Henry in 
charge of Walther von der Vogelweide, between whom and 
the emperor a very cordial relation seems to have been 
established at their earliest acquaintance. The charge, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been a very agreeable one to 
the poet, if we may judge of the following saying, which 
Walther has addressed to his young pupil : 


Too stubborn art thou, self-grown child, 
Since no one may give thee advice. 
(Alas! thou art too big now for the rod, 
And for the sword too little!) 

Sleep now, sleep, and peace enjoy; 

[ hold myself stupid, beguiled, 

That I once thought thee such a prize. 

I hid thy naughtiness —so help me God! 
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And reck’d my grief not a tittle. 

For thee, child, all my time I did employ; 

Henceforth be thy school masterless — my place stay void; 
I can do naught. 

If some one else cun better do it, I shall rejoice if ’t help 
thee aught. 

Yet know I well that if his power o’er thee has bounds, 
’twill turn to naught. 


Frederic left for Italy in the fall of 1220, and was duly 
crowned by the pope, though under silent protest, on the 
22d of November, in St. Peter’s, amidst a large concourse 
of people. 

Frederic and Honorius had previously had a long ‘‘talk ”’ 
together,in which talk Frederic excused his son’s election as 
king of Germany, by saying that the German princes had 
forced him to consent to it, and again assured Honorius that 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies should always remain inde- 
pendent and apart from the Holy Roman Empire. But he fur- 
thermore, and most shamefully, pledged himself to carry out 
all papal edicts against disobedient clergy and heretics, and 
to enforce the detestable rule of the inquisition, inaugurated 
by Innocent. Happily, Frederic did not keep his word in 


this matter, vicious as it was on his part to have so pledged 
it. Having thus arranged with Honorious, Frederic left 
for Naples, to arrange internal affairs in what after all was, 


personally, the most cherished of his possessions, the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. For, in the whole world there 
was no place that could rank as a centre of art, science, 
literature, and social culture generally, with the city of 
Palermo, the capital of the Sicilian kingdom, 

In this arrangement of internal affairs he was again dis- 
turbed by repeated calls from Pope Honorius to start the 
new crusade. Now, Frederic had been well aware, from 
the first inception of the movement, that a new crusade 
could not be successfully organized under the then temper 
of the nations of Europe. The crusade fever had, so to 
speak, played out. It was impossible to rekindle it, and 
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Honorius was simply indulging a dream when he urged it 
upon the chiefs of the European nations. The failures of 
a century and the deplorable results attendant upon all 
previous etforts in that direction had tired out the people of 
Western Europe, and Frederic was right glad that such was 
the case. He had made up his mind that the internal 
administration of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies must be 
arranged in the same methodic manner as the affairs of 
Germany had been settled, before a foreign expedition could 
be allowed to engage his attention. But Honorious was 
very much enraged at Frederic’s persistent endeavors to 
escape the crusade, as the following letter may illustrate : — 


POPE HONORIOUS TO EMPEROR FREDERIC IE. 


‘*Tf our letter has astonished thee, thine has still more 
astonished us. Thou sayest, that against the expectation 
of all and the advice of the princes, thou has been found 
ready to further our object, and been generally more obe- 
dient and favorably disposed towards the Church than any one 
of thy ancestors. This charge against the other princes we 
sannot accept, since it conflicts with their own signed state- 
ments. But if thou wouldst compare thine own merits only 
with those which the emperors of thy family have won in 
behalf of the Church, a very little will certainly suffice to 
give thee preéminence over them. What hast thou done 
for the Church? * * * Thou canst not in right call 
the German throne, which passes by election, a paternal 
inheritance. Philip either could not, or desired not to 
maintain it for thee; and after his death, when all the 
princes turned to Otto, there was still less hope or claim for 
thee. It was not till Otto, in violation of his promise, 
attacked thee also, that the Church began boldly the war 
against him, and his injustice has done him more harm than 
his power has benefited him. But thou shouldst make less 
boast of thy exertions and dangers, since thou in fact reapest 
what others have sowed for thee.”’ 
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To pacify Honorious, Frederic arranged another meeting 
with him at Veroli, April, 1222, at which, however, nothing 
was done beyond agreeing upon another and final meeting 
at Ferentino, in the spring of 1223, to which King John of 
Jerusalem, the patriarch of Jerusalem, and the grand 


masters of the orders were also invited. Both Frederic 
and the pope agreed to abide by the decision of this meet- 
ing, as to whether another crusade should be undertaken or 
not. After maturely considering all the military and polit- 
ical aspects of the question, and giving due weight to the 
general apathy in the matter of crusading expeditions then 
evinced throughout all Europe, it was decided by that 
meeting to postpone another crusade for two years, at 
which time it was hoped that a sufficiently large force for 
the undertaking could be raised. The various smaller 
forces that had started since the third crusade had been 
invariably unsuccessful, and neither Louis VIII. of France, 
nor Henry III. of England, nor John of Spain, felt disposed 
to despatch any considerable armies while internal disturb- 
ances required all their strength at home. 

When the decision had been made, Frederic returned to 
Sicily, and again devoted himself to reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the law, and to art and science. Meanwhile his 
wife, Constance, whom he had married when but a boy, 
had died, June 23, 1222; and the emperor being anxious to 
marry again, passionately fond of women as he was, it had 
been agreed at the last-named meeting between him and 
the other members of the conference that he should marry 
lolanthe, the beautiful daughter of John, king of Jerusalem 
(originally John of Brienne, who had married, September 
13, 1210, Maria Iolanthe, queen of Jerusalem, the oldest 
daughter of Queen Isabella and Conrad, margrafe of Mont- 
ferrat). On the part of the pope and the fugitive King 
John, this marriage was urged, in the expectation that it 
would bind the emperor by personal motives to keep his 
promise in regard to the projected crusade; and as for 
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Frederic, he was attracted, besides the beauty of the bride, 
by the prospect of being thus enabled to establish a claim 
to the crown of Jerusalem for himself, —a hope which he, 
however, prudently concealed from the pope and King 
John. He had already established secret negotiations with 


the sultan of Egypt, and was, indeed, constantly drawing 


nearer to his great object of uniting the Byzantine king- 
dom to his own empire. The addition of Palestine would 
of course be, in the eyes of the world, the brightest jewel 
in the crown of the emperor of universal christendom, and 
finish the realization of Charlemagne’s ambitious vision. 
The marriage took place in November, 1225, at Brundu- 
sium, amidst the most splendid festivities which that part 
of the world had ever witnessed since the days of the 
Cesars. Immediately after the marriage, Frederic assumed 
the title, king of Jerusalem, to the intense astonishment 
and indignation of King John, who had just returned trom 
a tour to the various kingdoms of Europe, but had found 
crusade stock so low that, upon his representations, the 
pope had voluntarily postponed the crusade for another 
two years, — till August, 1227, — Frederic pledging himself 
solemnly to seek no further postponement under penalty of 
the ban. Frederic justitied his claim to the title by setting 
forth that King John held his title only as guardian of 
Iolanthe, — having previously held it only as husband of 
Maria Iolanthe, his first wife; but King John was so 
enraged that, after having endeavored in vain to provoke a 
quarrel between Frederic and his new wife by accusing the 
former of infidelity, he turned his back on Apulia and 
left for France. But while Frederic was still enjoying the 
honeymoon with his second wife, disagreeable news reached 
him from two quarters, Germany and Lombardy. In Ger- 
many his son Henry had been crowned king, at Aachen, 


May 8, 1222, by Engelbert, the archbishop of Cologne ; and 


being a heedless young man, — gay, and devoted to pleasure, 
though married to Margaret, daughter of Duke Leopold of 
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Austria, — Henry had allowed the administration of affairs 
to fall entirely into the hands of the archbishop, whose 
strict and severe rule provoked him so many enemies that 
one of them, a close relation, moreover, Count Frederic of 
Altena, had him brutally assassinated by falling upon him 
from an ambuscade with a force of twenty-five men. Eng- 
elbert, however, had also a host of friends among the better 
and more sober class of men, who regarded King Henry’s 
loose mode of life with great disapproval. One of the 
archbishop’s warmest friends was the poet, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, who has written several poems in commemora- 
tion of Engelbert’s virtues. Hence, this assassination threw 
all Germany into a state of uproar and party warfare, and 
much complaint was made that the emperor should devote 
all his time to the affairs of Italy, and leave Germany to the 
rule of a mere boy. 

In Lombardy the troubles that had arisen were the same 
as of old. All the great cities had resumed their quarrels. 
Mantua was fighting Cremona, Ravenna had declared war 
against Ferrara, Rome against Viterbo, Asti against Alex- 
andria, Venice against Genoa, and Genoa had, furthermore, 
undertaken battle against Milan, whilst Pisa had once more 
engaged with mighty Florence. Besides these quarrels 
between the several cities, each city had within its walls a 
civil war of its own between the Welf and the Hohen- 
stauffen, the Guelph and the Ghibelline factions. The pope 
suffered more from these disturbances than any one else, 
and earnestly urged Frederic to bring the Lombardians 
to peace. In obedience to these repeated solicitations, 
Frederic left his Apulian home and marched upon Lom- 
bardy. The force which accompanied him was, however, 


altogether too insufficient for so vast an enterprise against 
the populous, wealthy, and commercial cities of Northern 
Italy. For, scarcely had his expedition set on foot, than 
those cities, throwing temporarily aside all family quarrels, 
so to speak, leagued together for common resistance to the 
emperor (March 6, 1226). Chief amongst the members 
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of this league were Milan, Bologna, Placenza, Verona, 
Brescia, Faenza, Mantua, Vercelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, 
Alexandria, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso. Each of these 
cities pledged itself to have no dealings with any Lom- 
bardian city that should refuse to join their league, and 
a general announcement was made that any city of Lom- 
bardy assisting or communicating with the emperor should 
be treated as a common enemy. 

Frederic sought, at first, to attain his object of paciti- 
cation by offering terms of compromise. When these 
were rejected, however, he contented himself with out- 
lawing all the members of the league; after which he 
returned with his small army to Apulia. The pope sup- 
ported the emperor’s decree by placing all the members 
of the Lombardian league under ban. The Lombardians, 
however, paid little attention to these paper missiles. 

It was during this expedition to Northern Italy that 
Frederic II. met at Venice the renowned knight, Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, on that marvellous enterprise of his in 
honor of his lady-love, the Princess of Meran, which at 
the time excited the envy and admiration of all his fellow- 
knights of the period, and a sketch of which may here find 
place as an admirable characteristic of one phase of those 
times. Having conceived the astonishing plan of this 


‘‘ adventure,’’ he despatched his singerlein to the princess 


to ask her consent to his undertaking,—the nature of which 
he, however, did not divulge,—and at the same time to 
sing her this song : — 


TO THE BELOVED. 


Ah, blessed the feeling, 
That taught me the lesson thou hearest 
Now gently appealing: 
To love thee the longer, the dearest, 
And hold thee my nearest; 
Yea, e’en as u wonder 
From yonder, that bearest 
Me rapture the wildest, 
Thou mildest, thou purest, thou clearest. 
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I faint, love; I die love, 


With ecstasy sweetest and rarest, 
When thou drawest nigh, love, 
And me thy sweet pity declarest. 
Then, as thou sharest 
My being, I'll sing thee, 
And bring debonnairest 
tedress, love, and over 
Thee hover, thou sweetest, thou fairest. 


My hands I shall fold, love, 

And stay at thy feet, humbly kneeling, 
Till thou, like Isold, love, 

Shall vield to the passionate feeling 
Into thy heart stealing: 
Until thy behavior’s 
Sweet favors reach healing 
My heart, and its tender 

Love’s splendor to thee keep revealing. 


[ pray but to send me 
A hope, ere my locks shall turn gray, love, 
Success may attend me, 
And I of thy grace catch a ray, love; 
To shine on my way, love, 
Thine eyes were created 
And mated; their sway, love, 
My whole soul beguiling, 
Shall smiling revive me for aye, love. 


The princess having graciously and attentively listened 
to the song and applauded it, and having rewarded the 
singerlein handsomely, by feasting him with cakes, wine, 
and sweetmeats, sent him home to tell his master that she 
liked his song very much, but considered his love too bold 
and presumptuous ; that she thought him a fool to undertake 
any enterprise for her sake, but that nevertheless she invoked 
her blessings on it. Ulrich was thrown into eestasies by this 
reply, and at once began his preparations. 

Giving out that he was going on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
he arrayed himself in the garb of a pilgrim, took tender 
leave of his wife and his castle Lichtenstein, and wandered 
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on foot across Germany and Switzerland into Italy. When 
he came to Venice he stopped at a small tavern, and ordered 
to be secretly prepared for him twelve white ladies’ dresses, 
thirty fine chemise-sleeves, three white velvet cloaks, and 
two ladies’ head-dresses adorned with pearls. He then 
engaged twelve foreign servants, who did not know his 
name, dressed them all in white clothes, bought white 
helmets, shields, and a hundred white spears for himself 
and his followers, and white saddles, bridles, and dressings 
for his horses ; and thus prepared, despatched, thirty days 
before his own departure, a messenger with an open letter 
to all the knights of Lombardy, Austria, Bohemia, etc., 
advising them, that on the 24th of April the Goddess of 
Love, Venus, would arise from the Venetian Sea and travel 
northward to Bohemia; that every knight who met her and 
broke a lance with her should receive from her a golden 
ring, having the power to beautify his lady-love and keep 
her true to him; that every knight who might be dis- 
mounted by the lance of Venus must engage himself to 
bow to all the four quarters of the world in honor of a 
lady, but that the knight who succeeded in dismounting 
Venus should receive all her horses; and he furthermore 
announced that her face and her hands would be covered 
on the way, and that she would speak with no one; that on 
the eighth day after the end of her travels, she would open 
a tournament at Neuberg; and that each knight who heard 
of this expedition of Venus, and did not meet her, should be 
solemnly put under the ban of all true ladies. 

On the appointed day, April 24th, Ulrich von Lichtenstein 
started on this Quixotic expedition, — an exquisite, though 
of course unintentioned, lampoon in its way on the crusad- 
ing expeditions of that time. The following march-like song 
was specially composed for the occasion by Ulrich, and sung 


-with great gusto by the troupe whenever they passed 
through a village or city on their way :— 
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ON THE WAY TO THE TOURNAMENT. 


Honor-seeking knights, follow the summon! 
Under helmets serve ve worthy women! 
Should you your time in knightly 

Manner spend, 

Woman’s hand 


Will then reward you rightly. 


Under shields, knights, bear ye honor’s mantle! 
Be ye courteous, hearty, bold, and gentle! 
Your knighthood practice soundly. 

eel in joy! 

Court a coy 
Maid; men will praise ye roundly. 


Woman's greeting keep your thoughts bright-litten! 
Can a lady herself better sweeten? 
Whom lady’s heart sends greeting 

Shall acquire 

His desire — 


Him love appoints soon meeting. 


He who with his shield disgrace would cover, 
Should let it flash all his body over. 
Shield’s office lends assurance; 
W orthiness 
It doth bless, 
But it requires endurance. 


Many kinds of hearts the shield now follow; 
Shields beseem not cowardly moods, and hollow, 
False acts against his lady, 

W ho the field 

Of his shield 
Holds with weak hand unsteady. 


Bring the shield! To-day I will show to men 
How I serve my heart-beloved woman! 
I must teach her to cherish 
Me alone 
As her own, 
Or in her service perish. 


With my service I shall woo and move her! 
Far more than my soul itself I love her! 
Spears ’gainst my breast may shatter! 
Bring me here 
Now a spear. 
Thus still her smiles me flatter! 
Thus still my foes I scatter! 
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The order of their march was as follows: Lichtenstein 
rode on horseback, dressed in his gorgeous female attire 
of velvet and satin. White silk gloves covered his hands, 
white sleeves his arms, and a thick white veil his face; 
while a magnificent coiffure towered on his head, from 
which two long pearl-embroidered braids hung down to 
his waist. Surely the strangest impersonation of Venus 
ever conceived by the most Quixotic brain of those Quixotic 
times. He was preceded by his twelve *squires, all dressed 
in white, and carrying a white banner; two white-dressed 
maids, and a half-dozen or so of fiddlers, trumpeters, and 
flute-players. An immense multitude assembled to witness 
his departure, and crowds greeted him at every station 
where he stopped. At one station two hundred women 
gathered to accompany him to mass, shouting loud: ** Long 
live Queen Venus!’’ In this way he ** got many kisses ;”’ 
for his sex, though well known, was disregarded by the 
ladies, who chose to treat the close-veiled knight in his 
woman’s dress as one of their own, in spite of his formidable 
beard. Passing thus from place to place, he fought an 
untold number of knights. In Vienna, where his journey 
ended, and where he resumed his knightly clothes, it was 
ealeulated that he had broken tive hundred and seven lances, 
distributed two hundred and seventy-one rings, and dis- 
mounted four knights. In no encounter had he himself 
even been shaken in his saddle. Knights and_ princes 
proclaimed this achievement as one without an equal in 
story, the fame of which would last throughout all ages. 
Ulrich’s entry in Vienna was an immense ovation. Though 
the emperor himself was not present, he was nobly repre- 
sented by his gay young son Henry, the elected king 


z 


of Germany, and the Dukes of Babenberg and Austria, 


the enthusiastic patrons of art and minnesong in the lively 
German capital. 

Never had that city seen such a gorgeous spectacle. 
Ulrich having thrown off his Venus woman’s dress, appeared 
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in his gorgeous knightly apparel, followed by the knights 
with whom he had fought on the road from Venice, and a 
number of other knights, — about one hundred and sixty in 
all, — with their and his numerous retinues. The Domvogt 
of the city courteously rode out to meet him, congratulated 
him on the miracle which had changed him again from a 
woman to a man, and the unparallelled achievements in 
tourneys which he had accomplished. He offered him the 
hospitalities of the city, and in the evening a banquet was 
arranged, which was attended by the most splendid gather- 
ing of knights and minstrels ever seen in Vienna. The 
amount of wine drank was enormous, and the number of 
songs sung innumerable. The minnesinger, all of them 
knights and nobles, fairly rivalled with each other in their 
efforts. Ulrich was, of course, the hero of the night: and 
even Duke Frederic and Duke Leopold, of Austria, swore 
that Ulrich’s Venus adventure was the most glorious enter- 
prise ever achieved by knight-errant. This naturally put 


Ulrich in splendid humor, and hence he sang them many 


glorious songs in rivalry with his fellow-minstrels. Here 
are some of those they sang that night. It is a pity that 
we have not also preserved to us the music to which they 
were sung, and which formed an integral part of the knight’s 
minstrel art. Ulrich, of course, took the lead, and this is 
what he sang : — 


TO MY LADY. 


Lady, — of all joys, thou lady! 
Lady of my heart, of all I own, 
When your eyes peep out from shady 
Eyebrows, und smile, loving me adown, 
Then I grow as heartily glad as though 
My mood soared up high with the sun’s glow. 


Womanly woman, erst your favor 

Filled my soul e’en with the highest joy: 
Now my life has lost its flavor, 

Hence you must draw with your goodness nigh. 
Smile with sparkling eyes, love, me upon, 

Then this sadness soon from me ’ll begone. 
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Smiles become your red mouth sweetly ; 
So does light become your dazzling eyes, 
And rejoice me, love, so greatly, 
That from my own eyes you see uprise 
Pleasure’s dew and heurt-love’s ecstasy, 


When your mouth and eyes smile upon me. 


In my heart lies sealed your chastened, 
Beauteous love; and steadiness 
Has the bolt so tightly fastened 
That nor maid nor woman has access 
To expel it. or by night or day ; 
You are she, who was my joy alway. 


How me the sweet pastime flutters, 
Serving you with fond fidelity ! 

Sweetest words your mouth then utters, 
Filling heart and soul with rapture me! 

Yes, of pure love vour sweet loving word 
Is of all my soul's delights the lord. 


After this, he sang as an encore the following, which in 


course of time became a great favorite among German 


minnesingers : — 
SOARING MOOD. 


Soaring mood, be welcome to me 
And my heart a thousand hours! 
Do not strive to stray soon fro’ me: 
Thou art friend of valued powers. 
All my gladness brought no glow me; 
Sadness had obscured the track: 
But with thee its shine came back! 


Soaring mood, when thy faint flutter 
First I felt, | bowed to thee. 
With thee I o’ercame that utter 
Sadness, which has crushed me. 
Hence it fled, without a mutter! 
Hail me, hail, that I believed, 
And thee in my heart received! 


Soaring mood, thee in this manner 
Sent to me a woman sweet, 

Who my soul lords; — and that planner, 
Love, advised me to submit. 

My hands under shield and banner 

Many a spear for her shall break 

Who bid thee me ne’er forsake. 
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Soaring mood, thou and love ever 
Her to serve must me befriend 
Without guile, with frank endeavor; 
Then may I successful stand. 
When she sees me true, her favor 
Many joys will make me known 
$y her red, hot mouth, love’s throne. 


Soaring mood, accept my blessing! 
I will court her and her love; 
She has beauty, she has passing 
Grace und purity, my dove! 
High-born, gentle, all moods gracing, 
Good, and chaste in gayety, 
Is she foremost womanly ! 


jut amongst the other singers there were many fully 
Ulrich’s equals in minstrelsy. There were the gentle 
Rubin, the gracious von Morungen, the sweet-voiced Gott- 
fried von Nefen, the gallant cavalier, von Toggenburg, and 
above all, the recognized master of the minnesong, Walther 


von der Vogelweide. Here are some of the songs they 


sung at that gay festival : — 


FIRST LOVE, BY HENRY VON MORUNGEN,. 


Never on such rapture floated 

My heart on to glory and to joy; 

I felt as if on devoted 

Thoughts, swift-winged, I could about her fly; 
Ever since her comfort came me nigh 


And went through this soul of mine — sweetly in my heart to lie. 


All Lsee of bliss, faint shadow 

Seems of that vast rapture which I feel; 

Air and earth, forest and meadow: 

To them all shall I true joy reveal. 

O’er me sweet a thought did steal, 

And a rapturous comforter — hence this high-toned song I peal. 


Hail the blessed, blessed story, 

Which so sweetly through my ear did rhyme! 

And the gently forcing glory, 

Which filled all my heart with bliss sublime! 

Whereof blessed rapture ’gan to chime, 

Which through love-like dew my eyes — covered with sweet tears that time. 
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Hail the hour my heart so fluttered! 
Blessed be the time, the happy day! 
When her mouth that dear word uttered, 
Which so near stole, so near my heart lay, 
That the very joy caused me dismay : 


Now I know all of love’s burden — and can tell its play. 


MINNESONG, BY COUNT VON TOGGENBURG. 

Whose high mood craves joy should come 
To the green and shady linden yonder. 

Her sweet blowing summer bloom 
There he'll find; 


and shade to rest and ponder. 
These the birdlets throng loves too, and sweetest song forth poureth, 


Whereof yearning hearts’ mood now dreamingly up to the high clouds soareth. 


On the plain are many flowers 
Whom young May has of his troubles ridden, 
Many a joy finds there all hours. 


Were I not weighed down with heart-grief hidden, 
I should be in high mood now, and joy from gladness borrow; 


Aye, if the dear loved one would not always merely mock my sorrow. 


Laugh, oh mouth rose-colored, 


But in such a way that it may gladden 
All my heart — not make me sad 


With such laughter thy round mouth now redden. 
May and all the flowers’ bright glow, can never give my mood, love, 


Any like such vast delight, as can thy laugh, if thou mean’st it for good, 
love. 


Flowers, leaves, clover, hill and dale, 


And the summer sweetness which May tenders, 
As against those roses pale, 


Which my lady bears! The sunlight’s splendors 
Fade all in my eyes away — when I behold the roses 


That upon a red mouth glow, like roses through the May lawn’s morn dew 
gauzes. 


He that plucked him roses e’er, 
Well now in high mood reposes. 
But of all the roses dear 
I e’er saw, I never saw such roses 
As are plucked in that sweet place, where she grows them in splendor; 


Where her dear red mouth does them a thousand hours in sweetest laughter 
tender. 
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PRAISE OF VIRTUE, BY WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 


A new-come time, a new-come spring, 

A pleasing hope, a cheering faith, 
Still to my heart such pleasure bring 

That full of comfort gleams life’s path ; 
Yet one thing pleases me still more 

Than all the birdlet’s summer song: 
Who woman’s beauty does adore 

Never stays unrewarded long. 
And this is what my love doth bring, 
Yea, more than faith, hope or new spring; 
For her great beauty has more worth 
Than any beauty of this earth. 


I know full well that love alway 
Woman with beauty doth attire ; 
But she who walks in virtue’s way 
Should be the choice of man’s desire. 
*Tis true that love lends beauty aid, 
E’en more than diamond lends to gold; 
But can a higher praise be said 
Than that both stand in virtue’s hold? 
They elevate man’s worthiness. 
Who for their sakes the sweet, sweet stress 
Of love can bear unflinchingly, 
May well of true heart’s love speak free. 


If the mere glance, that in her love 
A woman gives, o’erjoys the heart, 
How then must she the senses move 
Of him whom she doth all impart? 
He surely still stays rich with joy 
When th’ other’s joy has passed away ; 
For how could those joys ever cloy 
Where loving hearts keep true, and stay 
In sweet affection chaste and pure? 
The happy man who holds this, sure, 
If he ’fore others boasts aloud, 
Know that ’tis not in vain he’s proud. 


What worth’s a man who never yearned 
To court a woman’s pure love’s will? 
For though his suit the woman spurned, 
He would be greatly blessed still. 
Let him with one his course so trim 
As to from others win esteem, 
Then will some woman list to him, 
E’en though he lose his first love’s dream. 
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Remember this, oh blessed man! 
Much bliss and honor thou may’st gain: 
He who a good wife’s love has claimed, 
Of all that’s bad stays e’er ashamed. 





Called upon for an encore, Walther gave the following, 
which won the special commendation of Ulrich von Lichten- 
stein, that worthy knight having listened rather drearily to 
the Praise of Virtue, with its stately rhythm and measure, 
but having been won to rapturous applause by the Song of 
Love’s Rapture, with its quick, galopade-like movement and 
music : — 

LOVE’S RAPTURE. 


Never yet was I with rapture filled so truly: 
I am e’en admonished now to sing. 
Blessed she, who thus interprets me so duly; 
Her sweet greeting now my song makes ring. 
Who has me thus in her power 
Surely can change my heart-burning 
And sad yearning into gladsome hour. \ 


If God grant that I succeed and win this treasure, 
Look, in gladness I shall be well schvoled: 

She who fills my heart and body with rare pleasure — 
Never yet a woman so me ruled! 

Erst it was tome unknown 
How love could in this strange manner 
With her banner rule us, till in her ’twas shown. 


Sweetest love, since thus by thy sweet love and power, 
O’er me she such victory did achieve, 
Her great womanly grace to stir endeavor! 
Then my sorrows may hope for relief 
From the bright shine of her eyne— 
For so well was I received, 
She relieved all this grame of mine. 


I joy ever that to such a worthy woman 
I am bound, to serve for love’s reward. 
With this solace many cares away I summon 
And all sorrow I am henceforth spared. 
Now if this should come to pass, 
Then I know forsooth that woman 
Treated no man with more kindliness. 
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Love, thy blessed favor can do wonders rarely, 
Thy unfavor mickle joy disperse, 
For thou teachest grief from sparkling eyes laugh fairly, 
When thou would’st thy wondrous play rehearse. 
Thou canst souls, all pleasure’s seat, 
So confusedly turn over, 
That the lover feels most bitter-sweet. 


Four days Lichtenstein and his followers staid at Vienna, 
‘* with beautiful women,’’ and then left on a Sunday for 
Neuberg, all clad in gorgeous array.  Ulrich’s banner, 
of white silk with small diagonal stripes of black, led the 
procession, the trumpets blowing the march to the tourney 
song given before. Then followed some of his retinue, 
bearing aloft Ulrich’s sword, and his helmet, with silk 
strings wound around it, holding a sort of folded golden 
veil, which it had been the custom of his ancestors to wear ; 
while still others bore his shield, enwrapped in white ermelin, 
with two stripes of black sable, fastened by a magnificent 
\ buckle and silk girths. His horse wore a wide scarlet 
cover, lined with yellow silk and decorated with roses 
of silver. All the knights—now over three hundred in 
number — who followed him wore the uniform of Ulrich’s 
dress and horse-coverings ; only the helmets were variously 
decorated. 

Of the rapturous reception which Ulrich met from his 
lady-love, the Princess of Meran, I shall say nothing, but 

modesty will not forbid mentioning that at his castle 
( of Lichtenstein his noble spouse received him with open 
arms, welcomed him as the mirror of chivalry and the most 
venturesome knight in christendom, though he had sung 
no songs in her glorification and fought no tourney for her 
beauty. 

As a striking contrast to this Don Quixote of Middle 
Age chivalry,—and every such extravagance of an age 
brings forth its extreme opposite,—let me set forth the 
names of Francis d’ Assisi, or St. Franciscus, the founder 
of the order of the Franciscans, and Dominikus Guzman, 
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or St. Dominicus, the founder of the order of the Domini- 
“ans. 

The former, born in 1182, was the son of a well-to-do 
merchant in Assisi. His father had intended that Francis 
should be brought up in his own business ; but when the 
young man spent the collections, with which he had been 
intrusted, in works of charity, instead of handing them 
over to his father, he was so severely reprimanded that a 
separation took place. Naturally of a severely religious 
disposition, Francis was so affected one day at hearing the 
story of Christ’s warning to his wealthy would-be disciple : 
‘** Sell every thing thou hast, and give it to the poor,’’ that 
from that day he wore only the coarsest clothes, and trusted 
to begging for his daily bread. This led to the breaking 
up of all the ties that connected him with his family, 
and as his own father had repudiated and cursed him, 
Francis engaged a beggar to become his adopted father 
and bless him. His amiable disposition, however, as well 
as his great eloquence, soon won him many friends amongst 
that portion of the populace which had become disgusted 
with the follies and worldliness of chivalry: observing 
which, Francis resolved to found a new order of monks on 
the basis of beggary. Innocent III]., to whom he applied 
for permission in this matter, was not much preposessed 
by the young man, — small and weakly of appearance, with 
black eyes, bushy eyebrows, dark and uncombed hair and 
beard, and exceedingly coarse and dirty garments, — but, 
owing greatly to the intercession of Cardinal Colonna, 
was finally induced to grant his request. This inspired the 
young man to still further increase the severity of his mode 


of living. What with fasting, praying, and waking, rolling 


naked in the snow, flagellating himself with iron chains 
three times every night,— once for himself, once for living 
sinners, and once for the sinners in purgatory, —it seems 
a marvel that he remained alive and able to travel, as he 
did, from Italy to France, Spain, and Portugal, and even 
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to the sultan in Egypt, everywhere preaching and winning 


over new members to his order. The sultan listened to 
him patiently, but respectfully declined to become a Fran- 
ciscan, and the emperor, Frederic I1., whom he also visited, 
tried to tempt him into all manner of sins, which the 
monk, however, heroically withstood. Nay, he revenged 
himself handsomely on the emperor by converting one 
of his favorite troubadours, Marchigiano, from twinging 
guitars and dressing in gorgeous raiments, to mumbling 
prayers under a shirt of hair-cloth. Of the miracles which 
the saint performed, — how he turned out devils, resurrected 
the dead, held various conversations with Christ, was 
properly stigmatized, caused birds to stop chattering when 
he wanted to preach, and the stones to turn soft as eider- 
down when he desired to pillow his weary head on them,— 
space forbids me to speak at length. He died on the 4th 
of October, 1226, in the forty-fourth year of his age, and 
was canonized two years later by Gregory IX. The order 
established by St. Francis —the order of the Franciscans, 
or Minorites,’ as they were called — was the first of the 
orders of begging friars, which soon spread over all Europe 
with such marvellous rapidity that they became the greatest 
plague of the industrious part of the European population. 
In 1260 — within about fifty years after their origin — there 
were in Germany alone about eighteen hundred cloisters of 
the St. Franciscan order, with some fifteen thousand inmates. 

Dominikus Guzman, a Spaniard of noble family, was 
born 1170, in Calaroga, Spain. He was brought up for the 
Church, and received as good an education as could be had 
at the time, a fact which influenced the organization of the 
order founded by him in later days to a remarkable degree. 
Like St. Francis, he was of rather a weakly constitution. 
He had black eves, reddish hair and beard, an acquiline 
nose, and an open, broad forehead. From earliest boyhood 


! Meaning the low, the humble. 
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he was distinguished by his industry, love of study and the 
Scriptures, religious thought, and prayerful meditation. 
Women and wine were alike abhorrent to him. He began 
public preaching in his thirtieth year, and when thirty-six 
years old resolved to devote his life, like Christ, to poverty 


and the spreading of God’s word ; having convinced himself 
that the then growing love of wealth amongst all classes of 
people was the chief obstacle to a pure Christian life. About 
that time he accompanied the Bishop Didakus of Osma on 
a trip through France, and was so astonished at the growth 
of the heretical sects of Waldenses and Albigenses, in 
southern France, that he remained ten years in those 
regions, in the hopes of extirpating this dreadful spiritual 
disease. His piety, learning, and gifts of speech naturally 
gained him many adherents, and at the end of those ten 
years — in 1216 — he applied to the pope for permission to 
start a new order of monks. Honorius III., the then pope, 
granted the request without any hesitation, it having been 
agreed that this new order was to follow the old state of 
things, — which forbade beggary and allowed possessions, — 
and not to follow the new track laid down by St. Francis, 
wherein beggary was the chief institution, and the possession 
of worldly goods absolutely forbidden. The Dominicans 
thus became the favorite order of the priests and scholars, 
while the Franciscans had their chief support amongst the 
common people. St. Dominicus also travelled considerably 
through Spain, France, and Italy for the establishment and 
expansion of his order, and achieved almost as many 
miracles as St. Franciscus. He died 6th of August, 1221, 
and was canonized in 1234. The Dominicans also spread 
very rapidly. The first Dominican cloister was put up in 
1216, in Toulouse, France. Five years later there were 
sixty cloisters in Spain, France, Italy, Hungary, Germany, 
and England. Within the next seven years Dominican 
cloisters could be found in Poland, Palestine, Greece, and 
Denmark ; and for the year 1217 we have a registry of 
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four hundred and seventeen cloisters. But the Dominicans 
never became so universally favorite as their rivals, the 
Franciscans, nor did it add to their popularity that in course 
of time the execrable duties of the inquisition were intrusted 
to them almost exclusively. 

Asa further contrast, — a contrast to the mere lady minne 
poetry, the amorous songs of such minstrels as von Lich- 
stenstein, in that strange century of the Hohenstauffen 
empire, — I finally append a minnesong addressed to the Vir- 
gin, composed ina cloister by a holy brother, but written 
in the form and style, and adorned with all the graces of the 


worldly minnesong. The whole hymn comprises some 
twenty-four stanzas, from which I select the following six : — 


HYMN TO THE VIRGIN, BY BROTHER EBERHARD MAX. 


Ah, could I with words of splendor 
Work a crown of praise, and render 
Worthily their tones, with tender 
Beauties, worth her name, inlaid, 
Of a glow all hearts to gladden, 
For that noble, sainted maiden, 
Whom none equal came from Aiden, 
I should straightway have it made. 
Now my soul lies all down broken, 
That her praise is still unspoken, 
Though it wrought so many a token 
From all arts of every grade. 


Thou dost o’er all praises tower, 

Of chaste modesty sweet flower; 

Give me, by thy grace and power, 
Power thy praise fitly to raise. 

Gloriously itself dirempted 

God’s own word, when it attempted 

To enter thee, thou sin exempted, 
And itself crown with thy grace. 
hou art the e’er closed garden 

Whereof God Himself stood warden, 

Wherein sweetly dwelled our pardon; 
Human praise swoons ’fore thy face. 


Thou art nature’s passing wonder, 
Heaven and earth thy glory ponder ; 
By the Holy Spirit yonder, 

Was thy womb with tinder fired. 
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Lo, then litst thou up all glowing, 


With that true sun, which rose growing 
From thee, on the world light throwing, 
And us all made God-inspired. 


Thy bliss is beyond all measure! 

God forgot in thee no treasure. 

Thee has filled and held with pleasure 
His high majesty untired. 


Thy chaste bud, sweet rose of Sharon, 
Overcame the death-king, Charon. 
Blooming as the rod of Aaron, 

In thy wreath it now shines bright. 
This grew clear to Moses’ learning, 
What time he the bush saw burning, 
Out and in with great flames turning, 

And yet stayed it whole and light. 
This we still learn, and still clearer, 
From that golden throne, thy bearer, 
Which king Solomon wrought, the nearer 

To proclaim thy fame and might. 


Thee Ezekiel saw, a chastened 
Gate, all in and outward fastened, 
Where through God with his love hastened: 
Secretly he through it went. 
Unto thee by that sweet summon, 
Which thy eye sent forth, sweet woman, 
Of all virtues a flowry common, 
Garden of thornless roses’ scent. 
Wherein grew that flower, us fated, 
Which us all has liberated 
Who with sins were sore inflated: 
For such wholesomeness it spent. 


Whom sin ne’er has overridden, 
Gently came to thee then, bidden, 
That same hour, as thou layest hidden,— 

Thou, as yet a maiden, there,— 
God Himself, and kindly meeting, 
As a mother gave thee greeting; 
Whereof we contess befitting, 

That thou art a grace most rare. 
Thus grewst pregnant with the living 
Son of God, and birth to him giving: 
We now these glad news receiving, 

Raise thy praises everywhere ! 


A. E. KRogGER. 
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SNOW MIST. 


Thin, subtle, woven fine, 
Pictures quick dismist ; 

Wind-blown, rapid, sober shine, 
Fickle, changing mist. 


Round the tree-boles, barren, slim, 
Round the branches bare, 

Windy snow-waves sinuous swim, 
Ride the snow-foamed air. 


On his gray, sad throne of cloud, 
Sits the north wind bold. 

Has his frosty claims allowed, 
Rules with wand of cold. 


Sifted fine, and still more fine, 
Weaving transient webs, 

Images of transient shine, 
Snow-mist flows and ebbs. 

Fierce and fiercer blows the wind, 
Sifts, and \ifts, and sifts, 

Thickens where soft heaps have thinned, 


Scatters ridged drifts. 


Atom, atom, and wind-life, 
World scheme on world scheme — 
Whither tends the pauseless strife, 


Flake and gusty gleam? 


THE ARTIST AND HIS PURPOSE. 


I sit upon my portico in the early morning. The sun 
rises in the east, throwing its rays over hill-top, village, 
orchard, up the slope, and through the climbing vines before 
me, entraacing me, and lifting my soul nigh unto heaven. 
I behold the purple clouds fringed with gold, and the infinite 
azure beyond, whence I catch aerial songs, and my spirit 
joins in the harmony. . 
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Thus with the soul of the young artist. The sun of his 
life rises, and floods his spirit with the glow of youthful 
aspiration. The purple clouds seem to him like chariots 
with their golden trappings, beaming heralds of the heavens, 
who proclaim to his beating heart that he has been selected 
to do great works. 

Shall his life be like this glowing, chanting morning, or 
like the smoke I see yonder, which, rising for « moment 
from the chimneys of the village, sinks heavily, broods for 
awhile on the house-tops, and then disappears ? 

In this age and country, who cun answer? No one. The 
mere existence of high aspiration is no guaranty of its 
satisfaction. Nor is the presence of powerful genius. In 
America, strong, original genius for the fine arts may be a 
guaranty of starvation. If I see a young man entering the 
field of art, gifted with marked and original talents, but 
poor and without pecuniary resources, I tremble for him. 
To insure a living by his art, he had best have less genius. 
Let him beware; for if he be not careful, he will find him- 
self imperceptibly prostituting his genius to the iron image 
of necessity, and while the world pronounces him a success, 
he will know but too well that his life is a failure. 

It is not a light thing to satisfy the demands of a soul 
gifted with genius and actuated by high aspirations. If a 
magic lantern were to suddenly throw its light on the heart 
of many a man who is envied for the name he has won, what 
would it reveal? Let him answer who has started in life 
with hopes known only to himself, and approaches his grave 
with the approving hand of the world upon his shoulder, 
while his heart withers with disappointment. 

Conditions, external and internal, are to be fulfilled to 
secure a life commensurate to the genius, the hopes, and the 
privations of the youthful artist. I had best amend my sen- 
tence, for the life should be commensurate to the genius 
and the manhood of the young artist. Herein lies the first 
condition ; for the proper order is, first, manhood, then 
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genius, and the hopes and aspirations of genius. If the 


manhood is deformed, genius will be perverted, and the 
hopes and aspirations false. 

It has been said by one, himself gifted with a high order 
of genius,’ ** Talent is that which is in a man’s power; 
genius is that in whose power a man is.”’ In one sense this 
is true. Coleridge expresses a similar thought when he 
says Shakespeare’s genius possessed him, and not he his 
genius. It will undoubtedly apply to man when viewed 
merely as embodied intellect; but not to man as man. 
The ideal manhood is paramount to the ideal genius. 
Therefore, if a man is in the power of his genius, in the 
strict sense, he is abnormally so. Normally, genius is in 
the power of the man. 

No man can hold genius in deeper reverence than I. It 
abides with the soul, is warmed by the soul, and, when 
active in man, communicates that warmth to the en- 
tire intellect. But, nevertheless, its quality is essentially 
intellectual, whatever may be its lovable nature, in con- 
tradistinction to the nature of talent, which De Quincey 
so justly emphasized ; and it cannot be made paramount to 
manhood, which includes both soul and intellect. 

Therefore, it is of all things necessary that the young 
artist look first to his manhood. This being done, his 
genius will be in condition for the best exercise of its 
powers. To reverse this order is to demoralize, and no 
specious arguments can save him. Only as he governs his 
conduct by the standard of the complete man, can he hope 
to go to his grave with the consciousness that his life has 
been successful. 

The notion that genius is some abnormal or preternormal 
gift, that by its nature is calculated to lead man whitherso- 
ever it will, whose beck he must follow if he would do great 
things, though it compel him to sign, in his own blood, 


1 James Russell Lowell. 
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a compact with the devil, is fallacious, anda sham. It has 
led the world into a habit of associating oddity, eccentricity, 


inaptness for the affairs of this life, and immorality itself, 
with genius, as its necessary concomitants. Nothing more 
baseless. 

If I believed in the total depravity of man, I might be- 
lieve this thing; for genius is the primary intellect, and, 
when active, the most normal of normal conditions. I be- 
lieve it to be possessed by all men, —a joint ownership, in 
which the mass of mankind are dormant partners, and a few 
active partners.  Similiter similibus respondentur, — like 
responds to like. From the great genius the grade descends 
till it vanishes from sight. Who shall be able to fix the 
dividing line? It being a normal attribute, the existence of 
degrees of genius gives evidence of its universality. In 
proportion, therefore, as I hold man, as nature has intended 
him, and as the image of his God, in the profoundest rever- 
ence, so do I hold genius to be by nature strength, purity, 
the handmaid of the soul, which, in the midst of all cir- 
cumstances and conditions, is ever asserting its divine heir- 
ship. 

In respect to the young artist, whom we will presume to 
be possessed of marked intellect, my application of the fore- 
going is this: that in his career he must, to make his life a 
successful one, hold first in view his manhood. If he do 
this, his genius will vindicate itself. 

He will find, in such endeavor, two sources of antagon- 
ism, — one without the art-world, and the other within. As 
I have before intimated, one danger will consist in an insidi- 
ous prostitution of his genius to the iron image of necessity. 
If he be poor, and dependent upon his art for a livelihood, 
one of two things —in this country especially —is next to 
inevitable: debt, or a perversion of his powers. 

I put the two in the alternative, though in reality debt 
involves more or less perversion. A man cannot be in debt 
for any considerable length of time without serious detri- 
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ment to his manhood. It is compromised and perverted ; 
and if the manhood is perverted, the genius is. Especially 
is this the case where the young man assumes the réle of an 
abject debtor, under cover of his right to look to his friends 
for help because he is an artist. There are occasions when 
a young man is involved in debt through the force of inevi- 
table circumstances. An unexpected turn, a crisis in busi- 
ness affairs, or the unscrupulous conduct of others, may give 
him a plunge into its murky waters, in spite of his best cal- 
culations and efforts; but I have to do with that condition 
of debt which should be foreseen as inevitable, or which one 
takes on himself as he would a garment. Let the young 
artist beware of this. He must not flatter himself with the 
idea that art grants him an immunity. The very nature of 
art, whereby he presumes, sternly requires manliness and 
independence. 

There are certain things wrong that nothing can make 
right, — as, dishonesty, debauchery, treachery, backbiting, 
etc. Neither can anything make a chronic condition of debt 
right. When a man crawls into debt, to remain there indefi- 
nitely, that he may gratify his wishes, he makes himself a 
beggar; or what is quite as bad, a borrower under false 
pretences. His condition becomes abject. When the young 
artist does this, art, if she were to speak, would say she was 
ashamed of him. If he pleaded his aspirations, she would 
bid him take a better and surer method of working out those 
aspirations. 

I would not say that some other calling would suit him 
just as well. This were as unwise as to depreciate to its 
owner the value of an article one has broken, in extenuation 
of his fault. What I would impress on his mind is, that to 
fulfil his aspirations he must avoid such abject condition of 
debt as I have referred to. Let him cling to his aspira- 
tions, but, like the successful soldier, take such means as 


are sure to make him the conqueror, though the campaign 
may be apparently prolonged. 
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He may cite noted men of genius, as Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan, and others of his stamp, in defence of such a 
course as I have deprecated ; but, as regards this matter, 
their example is mean and contemptible. One who takes 
advantage of his gifts to wrong others, however cleverly it 
may be done, is not worthy of his genius, and must ever 
stand before men as « sort of indulged, vicious child. But, 
furthermore, such examples are exceedingly dangerous to 
follow, for the direction is into the mire; and where one 
succeeds in making his way through and out with soiled 
garments, a thousand flounder about in vain, and in the end 
have reason to curse the hour they ventured in. 

As for the man who is sensitive, and has a fine sentiment 
of honor in respect to his obligations, the condition of debt 
is terrible. The very approach of the seasons, so calculated 
to fill the mind of the artist with delightful expectation, is 
viewed with dread. They seem charged with impending 
evil. Bank-notices, bills, duns, threats, lawyers’ letters, all 
intervene between him and the scenes that should give him 
so much pleasure and profit. As the tints of autumn begin 
to touch the verdure with their ineffable charm, he is 
reminded of the overwhelming liabilities and demands that 
October, than which no month is more beautiful, is sure to 
bring. And so it goes on throughout the year, the never- 
ending obligations causing the successive months to roll in 
upon him with bewildering rapidity. He may be gifted 
with courage, hope, faith ; but those serve only to assist 
him in the struggle. Each canvas on which he paints seems 
marked with the imprint debt; and as he picks uphis tubes of 
color, he finds them turned in to blue debt, chrome debt, crim- 
son debt, black debt: and the last gives the true idea of it. 

No man can express himself, and do justice to his genius, 
under such conditions. Far better to wait a little longer in 
the beginning of life, before launching into a profession 
that is notoriously wanting in that element of business 
which is governed by the law of supply and demand. Take 
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ayoung artist of powerful original genius (I use the term 
original to signify original and characteristic work) in any 
of our cities which claim to be art-centres, and what does 
energy avail? As well strive to break the granite of the 
city jail with one’s clenched hand, or hold mist in a deter- 
mined grasp. 

** What,’’ Iam asked, ‘* would you advise such a genius 
to forsake his object?’’ Heaven forbid! Let him hold fast 
to his object and persevere; but let him persevere like a 
man. Let him stand on his feet, and own himself with a 
clear title, and not be held in pawn by creditors. 

It behooves him also to eschew that insidious betrayal of 
himself which consists in the desertion of his great life- 
object through the gradual, but relentless influence of want, 
even while he appears to the world to be adhering to the 
purpose with which he started. Because a man paints, it 
does not follow that he paints what he wants to paint. A 
young man, without means to fall back upon, goes to Bos- 
ton, for instance, possessed of original powers, and with a 
purpose commensurate to them, in the full faith that this 
renowned city will recognize him and encourage the full 
development of his genius. He has not long to wait before 
discovering his fatalerror. He shall soon realize that, if he 
would keep soul and body together in the arts, he must 
paint as others dictate, and not as his own genius dictates. 
He finds himself compelled to choose one of three things: 
first, debt ; second, the subversion of his original powers, 
in obedience to the requirements of the art money-market ; 
or, third, the adoption of an occupation by which he can 
earn a livelihood and put by a fund that shall sustain him 
in future efforts to realize his ideal. 

Of the first I have already spoken. As to the second, it 
were best, in my opinion, for a man to remain outside of 
art as a profession altogether, than to sell his genius for a 
mess of pottage. Whether he sells his manhood, and con- 
sequently his genius, or his genius, and consequently his 
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manhood, the result is essentially the same. Better by far 
spend a half-hour each day for the practice of art in the way 
one loves to practise it, whereby he expresses himself, than 
the whole day in a manner that distracts and betrays his 
mind; by which he, through compulsion, expresses others, 
and not himself. 

If artistic genius expresses itself, it is well; if not, it is 
of no avail that he appears in a calling entitled Art. It 
is not art to him. If one remains in the occupation of art 
as a trade or business, let him acknowledge it to himself and 
to others. If in this way he can hold fast to his ideal, and 
finally realize it, again it is well; but what I would empha- 
size is, that there is no intrinsic difference between working 
out this object through business, with art as its basis, and 
working it out through any other honorable calling, except 
this: that in making a business of his art he incurs more 
danger of failing in the great life-purpose, through an insid- 
ious diversion of his aims, and an equally insidious perver- 
sion of his powers. 

The allegation that poverty makes greatness, must be 
taken with certain limitations. When conditions of char- 
acter and circumstance are favorable, it is evident that pov- 
erty works with very great force. In the practice of law, 
for example, Erskine felt the hands of his children plucking 
at his skirts for bread, when he stood on the brink of failure 
in his first great effort, and he was saved. Mansfield, if I 
mistake not, says that wealth may produce able lawyers, 
but the great lawyer is the product of poverty, — a sentiment 
expressed, in the main, by the first dean of the law school 
of the Boston University (honor and love to his memory’), 
in the opening address made to the students of the first class, 
his words being to the effect that necessity makes the great 
lawyer. 


But the conditions of the law and of art vary somewhat in 


} George S. Hilliard. 
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respect to this principle. Eminence at the bar is attained 
by struggles and contentions among men, based on mutable 
laws ; eminence in art, by laboring to reach an ideal founded 
on immutable law. I speak of immediate forces and motives. 
Whatever may be the grand aims and noble theory of 
municipal law, it is, as the science of human affairs, subject 
in its practice to the shifting changes of human affairs, and 


limited by the exigencies of social and business intercourse ; 
while art, in both theory and practice, contemplates the 
eternal and unchangeable truth. With the one, necessity, 


by acting as a spur to the energies, arouses to legitimate 
effort, — as with any business where direct application of 
energy and courage will bring a return, — and by this effort 
the mental powers are developed in such manner as to 
advance the lawyer directly to the eminence he desires to 
attain, and to the accomplishment of his great purposes in 
life as a lawyer. But with the artist, necessity may lead 
him to stultify himself; somewhat as the judicial author 
would do if he were to commence a work in emulation of 
that great reformer of the law of evidence, Jeremy Bentham, 
and, ere he had written the first chapter, necessity should 
compel him to obey the beck of the publisher, who has 
worried him into forsaking the very thoughts which chiefly 
inspired him to project his book. This suppositious case in 
the theory of law is largely the rule in the practice of art. 

I have in mind more than one artist whose course is 
directly onward and upward, through independence of so- 
called art-patronage, and whose names, if their lives are 
spared, will be among the foremost. 

Abetting the baleful influence of the art money-market 
on the young artist of original powers is the influence of a 
class of artists who hasten to criticise, with more or less 
ascerbity, the very originality which constitutes the peculiar 
merit of his works. The mediocre artist is apt to view 
certain established schools or styles of painting (there are 
portions of this paper that apply more especially to paint- 
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ing) as if representing absolute law; confounding rule, 
which is of man, with law, which is of God, so that they 
never cease criticising and advising a young artist whose 
genius sees law paramount to rule; and if he be already 
faint from want of food, their buffetings are apt, at the least, 
to send him staggering to his hands and knees. 

If one can deny himself, and live on bread and water, he 
puts himself above necessity so far as his stomach is con- 
cerned ; but he must not forget his clothing, his rent, his 
working materials, and the thousand and one expenses which 
hamper if they are not met. 

Let not the young men to whom I refer think I am cold 
and calculating in writing thus. I write because I feel for 
them as I think few can feel. I yield to no man in the 
appreciation of persistency, perseverance, self-denial, in 
struggling for the accomplishment of a great object ; but 
experience and observation tell me there are certain means 
necessary for the attainment of this object, that cannot be 
ignored. In apparent inconsistency is often found the pro- 
foundest consistency. Deviations may be necessary, that 
the goal may be the more quickly and the more surely 
reached. In the early stages of the Rebellion there was not 

yanting ardor, enthusiasm, and courage; but the methods 
were not commensurate. 

Nothing indicates to me Grant’s greatness as a military 
leader more than his tremendous feints, which he was willing 
to be considered important battles, he to be, for the time being, 
judged by them, while in reality they were intended as sub- 
sidiary to the grand object of the campaign, which remained 
ever clear before him. Now he pressed onward with a 
boldness and directness by which it seemed as if he would 
keep on one simple, straight line at all hazards ; and then he 
would break into one of those great flanking movements, 
which gave far higher evidence of the persistency and per- 
severance that wins the fight in the end. So with life. The 
single line of a shoemaker’s pegs is one thing; the course 
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to the accomplishment of a great purpose, by the highest 
concentration of the energies with foresight and patience, 
is another. To scale a cliff, a man should not butt his head 
against it, nor wear the flesh off his fingers in the vain effort 
to mount its inaccessible front. 

The great thing is high, steadfast purpose, with respect 
for man, but indifference to public opinion as to the 
methods which one deems necessary to the accomplish, 
ment of this purpose. Fickleness, inconsistency, obdurate- 
ness, and terms of like import, may be applied to him, 
which he will receive neither with concern nor contempt, 
but with patience, from them deriving strength rather than 
weakness. 

If a young man have not the purpose that shall abide 
with him under all circumstances, it matters little what he 
does. In his absence from any sphere of labor, he will be 
rather got rid of than lost. If he ventures into another 
occupation for the purpose of attaining his object in his 
art, and by this course is led to forsake his art, it is simply 
evidence that he was mistaken in supposing art was the 


great object of his love; like the lover, who, parting from 
his affianced with many tears, for a distant journey, goes on 
his journey and forgets her. 


Besides the perverted conception of the nature of genius 
with which the young artist is liable to be affected as he 
starts on his life-career, he is met by another difficulty, 
peculiar and insidious, namely, the notion that the artist is 
possessed of a special gift from heaven; that he is not as 
other men are, but must be viewed as one set aside from the 
common humanity. An absurd notion! It makes a bad 
citizen of him, and causes him to shudder, like a child 
in the dark, at the thought of contact with the every-day 
world. The advice to adopt some reliable occupation in the 
way of trade or business, that he may realize his aspirations, 
strikes him with asort of horror. To one infected with this 
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notion, such remarks as I have made in this communication 
seem rank heresy. 

Let him conquer this idle prejudice, and mingle with men 
freely and boldly, with his head level and his eyes open, 
and he will find that his genius will be developed and 
strengthened. He will find men actuated by thoughts, aspira- 
tions and hopes as lofty, as ardent, as ennobling as his own. 
If the motive which actuates any man, of any calling, is 
worthier than the motive of the artist, then is his work 
nobler. Motives test the manhood, and manhood is the test 
of genius. 

Vigorous contact with the world is an excellant corrective 
for the artist. _Demoralization from his self-seclusion is as 
sure as with the monk in his monastery. He needs the fresh 
air of moving life. Does he think his imagination will be 
dulled, his powers of creation weakened, the standard of 
his conceptions lowered, by mingling with men in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life? If so, let him rest assured that the 
contrary will result. Madame De Staél wisely remarked 
on the fact that the greatest minds have been largely identi- 
fied with affairs of the world. When Paul, who by wise 
custom of the Jews had acquired a trade, said to the elders of 
Ephesus, ‘* Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were with 
me,’ think you that grand old sensible apostle would have 
worked at his trade in this manner, had it threatened to 
degrade him? Where is the artist with a calling loftier 
than his, or an intellect grander than his? It is the per- 
version of the occupation that degrades, not the occupation. 

Ruskin, if I do him not injustice, casts a slur at Con- 
stable as being nothing but an industrious ‘* amateur.”’ 
What of it? What behooves the name? Did the Almighty 
consecrate the title artist as of the inner sanctuary? He is 
an artist who is one. Such utterance by Ruskin is ill- 


advised and without reason. Will he call Paul a mere 
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‘¢ talking laborer?’’ Constable’s name is the synonyme of 
mental independence, and his life the exponent of high and 
steadfast purpose. Hamerton, in reference to this remark 
by Ruskin, says: ** He certainly loved his art, if that is 
what ‘amateur’ means.’’ Yes, it was his love of his art 
that forbade him dragging it into servitude to minister to 
his necessities ; therefore, of all men, an artist in the finest 
and noblest sense. Constable was a man of remarkable 
genius. He guarded it with his manhood, and created a 
revolution in landscape painting. 

My young friend, banish from your mind the pet notion 
that being called an artist makes you one ; or that the name, 
Puipias Rupens, ARTIST, on your door is a guaranty that 
you are fulfilling the great purpose with which you launched 
into the conflict of life. Look yourself squarely in the face, 
and decide clearly whether you are consistent with yourself, 
with your noblest powers, with your early aspirations which 
were consistent with these powers. Turn your back on 
shams, and your front to truth, for which your manhood 
aspires. If you can reach your ideal by self-denial, without 
for a moment doflfing your artistic attire, do so, and God 
speed you. But bear in mind that there are different forms 
of self-abnegation. He who relinquishes the fascinations of 
present occupation and engages in the clash of life’s battle, 
that he may fulfil his duty as a man, and secure that ulti- 
mate success which his manhood and genius dictate, is dis- 
playing a self-denial for the attainment of his object far 
transcendiig physical self-denial. Believe me when I say 
that contact with the world, far from damaging genius, is 
the best thing for it. Objective powers, which are specially 
identified with maximum mental efficiency and intellectual 
greatness, and which are essential to the full health of the 
mind, will be more surely and thoroughly developed ; and 
as for the subjective, they will be secured against turning in 
upon themselves and becoming morbid. Your tendency to 
moods will be corrected, and you will realize the folly of 
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simulating the eccentricities of celebrated men of genius 


while you overlook the sources of their greatness. 

I further admonish you to dismiss anxiety from your 
mind respecting the passage of years. If circumstances 
require a little longer time than you would like, before you 
can bend your whole energies to your art, be consoled by 
the fact that men of thirty wonder why they were so much 
in a hurry at twenty, and men of forty look back on thirty 
as an early age to launch fully into life-work. In old times 
the Germans did not allow their youths to marry till they 
were thirty ; 80, you see, there’s no hurry. It is not quantity, 
but quality. Bear in mind that rounded culture produces, 
as a rule, the most enduring work. 

I will make an agreement with you to take two young 
men of genius, gifted equally with power, no matter how 
precocious ; start one at twenty on his set life-work, and 
holding the other in earnest preparation, on the principle of 
universal, rounded culture, till thirty, thirty-five, or, under 
some conditions, till forty, start him off also, and you shall 
see them at the age of fifty illustrating the saying, ‘+ The 
last shall be first, and the first last.’” 

Have faith in man, which opens the sight to principles 
governing all things appertaining to his earthly estate. 
Through him you shall see that all callings meet on 
common ground. Eschew that weakness which is ever 
hankering for fame and glory, by which selfishness is made 
the actuating power; for by it those who engage in the 
so-called heavenly occupations of art and musi¢ presently 
find themselves gathering about the gates of hell. Such 
motives transform the expected countenance of ethereal 
beauty into the visage of grinning death. Remember 
Talleyrand’s words, that ‘‘the love of glory can only 
create a great hero, the contempt of it creates a great 
man ;”’ and also Mill’s conclusion, that his happiness was 
to be gained by unselfish exertion, not by directly pursuing 
it. Do not indulge much in the cant saying, ‘* All for the 
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sake of art.’’ Let your work be for the sake of God and 
man. Art will not complain of this. Above all things, 
hold steadfast to the faith in an overruling Providence. 
So surely as you can come to feel God’s hand ever clasping 
yours, so surely will you descend to your grave happy in 
the contemplation of your life. 

Cyrus Coss. 


LIFE. 
BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 


A child amid the flowers at play 
I saw, at early dawn of day, 


Upholding in his dimpled hands 
An hour-glass filled with golden sands. 


Where, fallen from the western skies, 
The fading glow of sunset lies, 


I see an old man tottering stand, 
An empty hour-glass in his hand. 


Brief though it be, e’er sands of gold 
A fleeting, fitful hour have told, 


Youth turns to Age: a passing day 
Life dawns and glows and fades away. 


LINGUISTIC REVERIES. 


[AFTER THE GERMAN OF FRIEDERICH VON SALLET, BY G. BLOEDE. } 


The English language has the almost universal reputation 
of being unbeautiful — nay, disagreeable—in sound. How 
does it happen that a certain secret spell draws me to it 
more than to any other? It is not only the wise practical- 
ness and precision in expression and construction, the often 
obstinately peculiar (and it is true that peculiarity, joined 
to esprit, attracts any one gifted with imagination) mode 
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of speech, that is yet ever striking, and penetrates to the 
very heart of the matter; all this might interest in a high 
degree, but not magically fascinate. This lies deeper, and 
I look for it in the sound (at least, as I imagine it to be) ; 
just in that, therefore, for which the language is most 
decried. 

We will not speak of the French language. That is soft 
and harmonious only from politeness, from savoir vivre, 
only for the sake of not wounding the ears of others in an 
unreasonable manner by hard, unmelting notes. In the 


drawing over of the end-consonants before vowels, in the 
soft pronunciation of the ¢, ete., this intention is plainly 


visible, and it displeases us, for we miss the harmony that 
streams from inner fulness and consonance. The pleasant 
sound of the French language is but artificial, not natural. 
But let us compare, for instance, the Italian with the 
English, — only in respect to the sound, let it be well under- 
stood. In the first, I see a regularly molded countenance, 
of noble, soft forms, luxuriant without being too full; a 
large enthusiastic eye, that can look deeply sentimental as 
well as dart about vivaciously ; and warm, swelling lips, 
around which sensuousness smilingly hovers. It enchants at 
first sight, but just on that account we content ourselves with 
the first impression, and, lost in languid pleasure, we take 
no further pains to fathom the secrets of this countenance,— 
we believe we have discovered them all, and perhaps we 
are not quite wrong. In the English language, on the 
other hand, I perceive a face with sharp, pointed features, 
without swelling softness and glowing color, of somewhat 
irregular, strangely bold outline. It seems unfamiliar to 
us, for we cannot so quickly receive into our imagination 
and correctly trace its peculiar lineaments as we would 
those of a regularly beautiful face. We are seized by a 
stirring, almost singular, but not exactly unpleasant sensa- 
tion. We fancy that these features repel us, and yet some 
incomprehensible power forces us to look at them more 
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and more sharply and fixedly, as we cannot refrain from 


reading a riddle over and over, even if its solution seems 
to us an unpleasant trouble. What we took for repulsion 
was nothing else but a secret charm and spell, for we soon 
become aware that this pale, transparent cheek is very 
sensitive to the flush of love as well as of anger; these 
narrow lips can very well form themselves into nobly- 
pencilled lines, and assume the grace of a quiet smile 
of joy, as well as the quiver of deep anguish. On fore- 
head and brow we are surprised by loftiness and esprit, 
that we did not seem to notice before, and from the 
apparently insignificant light gray eyes break beams 
of sentiment, and dark flashes of quick wit and passion. 
The form in which we first imagined we perceived a 
singular irregularity, now that we have recognized the 
vivifying spirit, appears to our mind a harmonious forma- 
tion; even the abrupt, pointed lines seem to us softer and 
more charming, lit up by the shimmer of sentiment and 
spirit, —in short, what the face wants in form is made up 
by expression. And as we sometimes grow fond of some 
one, only because we have in secret to beg his pardon for 
some wrong we have done him; as we are prepared to 
recognize and eagerly seek out all possible merits and 
virtues in lines we misunderstood before, — thus it happens 
with this face. 

As I do not intend writing a regular essay, I will pass 
from these general reflections to such details as happen to 
come up in my mind. 

Particularly ill-reputed is the English ‘4, and we Ger- 
mans indeed cut such grimaces when we mean to pro- 
nounce it, and utter such a heart-rending, forced note, that 
the listener fears we might have put our tongue out 
of joint. With the Englishman it slips out easily and 
gently between tongue and teeth, and produces a soft, 
whispering sound, which is not at all softish, as by a more 
forcible utterance it may become a strong rustle. This 
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sound, although occurring rather too frequently in the 
English language, seems to me fur more agreeable, or at 
least far less disturbing, than the wet, smacking sounds 
that decidedly predominate in the Italian, such as c7, cci, 
gi, ggt (read tshi, ttshi, dshi, ddshi), which in many words, 
for instance in baccio (batshio, kiss), have an unpleasantly 
sensual flavor. The Spanish keeps itself freer from such 
childish sounds. Almost all its notes sink into the soul 
full and strong, like molten gold; but then, again, it is so 
majestic, so pretentious, that it is almost impossible for it 
to put off its grandezza, to unbend in light, graceful jest ; 
for which, on the other hand, the Italian seems almost to 
have been created. When an Italian word seems beautiful 
to me, I can always clearly explain the cause of it. In 
this word occur such and such full-sounding vowels, united 
with such and such soft or strong consonants ; consequently 
it must, as a matter of course, be beautiful. ‘The Italian words 
seem to have been invented only to sound fine; and this 
openness, this intention, give the language the appearance 
of a somewhat impudent coquette, who exhibits her charms 
enough to arouse the pleasure of the senses, but too much 
to produce a deep impression on the soul. For the spirit 
of man is made to examine into things ; therefore the hidden 
will always attract it more, and incite the mind to greater 
activity, than that which is open and manifest. It is quite 
ditferent with the genuine English words. They have 
sprung, unconsciously and without intention, from the 
innermost spirit. Many of them, if I look at them 
critically as mere sound without sense, I might consider 
ugly, and yet there breathes from them a charm that takes 
all the deeper hold upon me the more mysterious it is. 
Thus it is, for instance, with the word sky. What happy 
gladness isin the word! I will attempt to seize and dissect 
its beauty, but I know in advance that instead of correct 
reasons, I shall only produce singular, paradoxical ideas. 
A chief charm of the word lies, I fancy, in the vowel 7. It 
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is the gayest, most cheerful of all vowels. Therefore, 
the English have it in delight, light, bright. But in the 
word sky, there is more than the vowel fascinating. Already 
the preceding, somewhat languidly whispering s has a mani- 
fold meaning. First it commands, with gentle sound, 
silence to all listeners, to prepare them for a lofty, sublime 
word. Then it marks the timid hesitation of the speaker, 
who does not venture to utter any thing so glorious quickly, 
who with sensuous avarice delays the pronunciation, in 
order to enjoy all the longer the foretaste and delight of 
the lovely sound. But then the heart wells over, the pres- 
sure of feeling breaks out into the strong, brave consonant 
k, to relieve itself, and immediately after this courageous 
sally it melts away into the soft, joyful sound 7. 

What gay, mischievous grace is in the word gir/! I see 
it chiefly in the ending 7/7, in this unexpected (and vet not 
hard, harsh, but gracefully rounded ), playful leap from one 

e consonant to an entirely different one,—in this sudden, 
laughing escape of the sound +, which we think we are hold- 
ing fast, to the lovely, rounded /. I fancy a dear, merry, mis- 
chievous maiden, who only puts on the jarring, mocking r 
so that one may not look into her heart too deeply ; not dis- 
cover the gentle, all too tender /in her soul, that after- 
wards, in spite of all tricks, yet always manifests itself in 
the soft eye, —a peculiar being, whom, since it is different 
every moment, we never quite comprehend, and yet are 
always fond of. On the other hand, I cannot, in the Italian 
Sanciulla, think of any thing but a stout being who would 
make a chair sigh under her. What a strong, manly word 
is warrior! Every one feels this. The English w is 
altogether of extraordinary effect in strong words. The 
word wind is a compressed, very close imitation of the 
thing itself. If you pronounce it slowly, you can observe 
this quite plainly. The wind menacingly gathers breath, 
and finally breaks loose with a strong rush, in the w, sounds 


on in the whistling 7, is caught between passes or buildings 
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in the narrow, compressed n, and at last, in the short d, 
runs hard against a wall or rock. Altogether one recognizes 
in the English language the people of the sea, accustomed 
to tempests, the rushing of the waves, and the sound of 
swords (as, at least, it used to be) ; in the Italian, more one 
that, amid the sound of bells, cradled in luxuriant dreams, 
rests under orange trees, and smiles up idly into the deep 
blue sky. In English, the imitating harmony is to be found 
chiefly in the words relating to sea and storm (and that not 
in affectedly full, majestic, but in rigid, natural sounds) ; 
in Italian, more in those that mark the murmur of brooks, 
the rustle of leaves, etc. 

But it will be objected that I speak only of the few beauti- 
ful words of the English language, without remembering 
the innumerable beautiful Italian ones. It is true, indeed, 
that the Italian has a far greater number of beautiful words 
than the English, —nay, it consists almost only of such. In 
the English, however, we seean infinite number of degrees, — 
from the sharp, cutting, wounding, to the mild, soft, insinu- 
ating ; from the playful, whispering, insignificant, up to the 
powerful, thundering, sublime. But just in this lies the 
peculiar beauty, the romance, —the magic play of light and 
shade, —of the English language. As it seems to me, it is 
not half as far from the word susurrare (which, strangely 
enough, means both to hum and to flo 7} as from drizzle to 
thunder, and certainly we shall find in the English no such 
mistake as the Italians commit when they, from a poverty 
of words, apply the full, powerful word, rimbambare, — to 





reverberate, — also to the echo of the nightingale’s song. 
It already makes the Italian very monotonous, that it 
entirely wants the diphthongs. How can the infinite scale 
from the gloomy, hollow u, up to the bright sharp 7, with 
the three other simple vowels and their small modifications, 
be filled up? The Germans are, I believe, happiest in this. 
We want none of the fine middle-notes, au, ei, eu, du, 3d, 
G, ii, in which the sharp, definitely expressed colors of the 
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chief vowels melt away into sweet, uncertain twilight. But 
the English, too, are much richer in this than the Italians. 
And as to consonants, it makes no difference that those 
extra ones which the English has (th and w) appear stiff 
and peculiar; they still serve for variety, and beautify, at 
least, by contrast. The Italian language is a bright, beau- 
tifully winding river, shaded by orange trees, whose blos- 
soms pour fragrance over it, and whose golden fruits are 
glassed on its surface with the clear, cloudless blue of the 
sky; the English, a forest stream, sprung from cleft rocks, 
with giant trees for their chief ornament, now murmuring 
on through dim, woody shadows, then with hissing and 
rushing, whirring and thundering, sputtering and whist- 
ling, —with sounds that deafen and bewilder our ear, whose 
existence we never guessed at before, — tumbling from high, 
steep cliffs, and tossing below in wild whirlpools, and again 
spreading itself out as a quiet, melancholy lake, resting 
between green, rounded mountain shores. What a differ- 
ence between Alfieri’s tragedies, — monotonous, coldly sub- 
lime, even amid fear and terror, and yet somewhat softish 
in sound, —and Shakespeare’s all-embracing, boldly and 
wonderfully mingled world of magic! The spirit of the 
poet is always analogous to that of his language ; and Shake- 
speare could not have become Shakespeare, if in his language 
were not hidden the wild and terrible beauties which the 
seer, gifted with the rod of Moses, made to gush from the 
hard rind. 

Language is the mistress of the poet; but the noble 
woman only gives herself up to the embraces of the worthy, 
high-minded man, and from their union spring children 
gifted with the father’s spirit and the mother’s beauty. 
The faint-hearted, base one she deceives, as royal Juno once 
did Ixion, with an empty cloud, that he embraces instead of 
her. Of course, from this can spring but centaurs, — mon- 
sters with human faces. 
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The Italian language is almost always full and beautiful, 
even in the most commonplace conversation ; but just this 
robs her beauty of its worth. In English, the beautiful 
sounds will have to be sought more in the lofty flights of 
inspired poets, in the bursts of noble passion. That it wants 
harmony, no one can assert. Only, the outward sound of a 
language that forces itself boldly upon even the coarsest ear 
must not be confounded with that inner, secret tone which 
owes its life only to the breath of the spirit, and manifests 
itself only to him who is worthy of recognizing it; but let 
not gay, finely colored tints be mistaken for deeply felt, 
deeply reflected on, harmony of color. 

As to the rhythm of the English language, — that is cer- 
tainly misunderstood when it is only found fault with, when 
only crows and sparrows are thought of in connection with 
it. These may possibly be present also; but let us not 
forget, also, the threatening, powerful battle-cry of the high- 
soaring eagle ; the yearning, tender love-song of the night- 
ingale ; the strangely sharp cry of the parrot, that sounds as 
though it proceeded from gay fairy-lands ; the joyful warble 
of the lark, that comes down from far above ; the gloomy 
night-song of the owl, the gay twitter of the swallow, nor vet 
the melodious death-song of the kingly swan. In this sense 
we may willingly own that the English language resembles 
that of the birds, and the English will not be displeased 
with the comparison. 


THE BACHELOR-POET AND THE PEASANT-GIRL. 


One of the ‘* most cherished romances’’ in the life of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, one of America’s favorite bards, is 
told as follows: 

At the close of the year 1835, a party of young folks had 
congregated at the house of a friend in Mount Pleasant, 
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Ohio (the birthplace of ex-President Grant, and the 
childhood-home of the Cary sisters), to watch the old year 
die. The incoming year was leap-year, and, amidst the 
merriment and festivities of the occasion, it was suggested 


“* By one as young, as thoughtless as Genevra,”’ 


that the ladies present avail themselves of the privileges it 
brought them, and open a correspondence with different lit- 
erary gentlemen. Amongst others, the name of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, the bachelor-poet, was mentioned. 

The proposal passed as simply a jest of the evening, and 
no more was said about it at the time. In a few minutes, 
however, Miss Abbie Flanner, a young lady of much talent 
and vivacity, of great beauty and accomplishments, took 
French leave. Quietly bidding good-night to her friends of 
the house, she slipped out and went home alone. . 

The moon shone brightly, and the earth was wrapped in 
‘¢a coat of ermine ’’ that sparkled in the moonbeams like a 
diamond in the sunlight. Walking slowly homeward, per- 
fectly oblivious to the enchanting beauty with which she was 
surrounded, Miss Flanner meditated a metrical epistle to 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. On reaching her humble home, she 
sat down and wrote : — 


NEW YEAR’S NIGHT—THE MERRY MOCK-BIRD’S SONG. 


O’er fields of snow the moonlight falls, 
And softly on the snow-white walls 
Of Albi Cottage shines ; 
And there, beneath the heat of June, 
The honeysuckle’s gay festoon 
And multiflora twines. 


And from a sweet embowering shade, 
Pride of the humble cottage maid, 
Who, now transformed and bold, 
Beneath the magic of a name, 
These equal rights presumes to claim, — 
Rights urged by young and old. 
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And who is she, to fame unknown, 
Who dares her challenge thus throw down, 
Low at the feet of one 
Who holds a proud, conspicuous stand 
Amongst the magnates of the land, 
The Muses’ favorite son? 


As when she roamed, a careless child, 

To pluck the forest blossoms wild, 
Oft climbed some pendant brow 

Of rock or cliff, to gather there 

Some tempting flower that looked more fair 
Than all that bloomed below. 


So now, like Eve in Paradise, 

Tho’ numerous offerings round me rise 
Of love and friendship bland, 

With many a sober blessing fraught, 

Would give them all for one kind thought, 
One line from Halleck’s pen. 


Like that fair plant of India’s fields, 

That most when bruised and broken yields 
Its fragrance on the air, — 

Such is the heart I offer thee, 

Pride of my country’s minstrelsy ! 
Oh! is it worth thy care? 


Signing this, ** Ellen A. F. Campbell,’ Miss Flanner 
forwarded it to Mr. Halleck. This was before the day of 
steam and electricity, and during the reign of post-roads 


and slow coaches. Much time necessarily elapsed ere a 
response could be received. It is but natural to suppose 
that, during this period of suspense, buoyant hope and anx- 


ious anticipation alternated with misgivings and doubts as 
to the reception and treatment of her metrical epistle. And, 
no doubt, when the first glow of adventurous feeling passed, 
Miss Flanner half regretted her action, and felt the natural 
shrinking of a woman’s heart from offering itself unasked, 
even in jest. 
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At last the long looked for, anxiously expected package 
arrived, containing the poem : — 


TO ELLEN, THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


The Scottish Border-Minstrel’s lay 
Enchanted me oft in boyhood’s day, 
His forests, glens, and streams, 
Mountains and heather blooming fair; 
A highland lake and lady were 
The playmates of my dreams. 


Years passed away, my dreams were gone; 
My pilgrim footsteps pressed alone 
Loch Katrine’s storied shores ; 
And winds that winged me o’er the lake, 
Breathed long, as if they feared to break 
The music of my oars. 


No tramp of warrior-men was heard ; 
For welcome song or challenge word 

I listened, but in vain; 
And, moored beneath his favorite tree, 
As vainly wooed the minstrelsy 

Of gray-haired “ Allen Bane.” 


I saw the highland heather-flower smile 
In beauty upon Ellen’s isle, 
And crouched in Ellen’s bower. 
I watched, beneath the lattice-leaves, 
Her coming, through a summer eve’s 
Youngest and loveliest hour. 


She came not; lonely was her home; 
Herself and airy shape that came 
Like shadows — to depart. 
Are there two Ellens of the mind? 
Or have I lived to find 
An Ellen of the heart? 


For music like the Border’s now 

Rings round me, and again I bow 
Before the shrine of song, 

Devout as I bowed in youth; 

For hearts that worship there, in truth 

And joy, are ever young. 
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And well my harp depends to-day, 
And willingly its chords obey 
The minstrel’s loved command; 
A minstrel-maid whose infant eyes 
Looked on Ohio’s woods and skies, 
My school-book’s sunset land. 


And beautiful the wreath that twines 

Round “ Albi Cottage,’’ bower and vines, 
Or blest in sleigh-bell mirth ; 

And lovelier still her smile, which seems 

To bid me welcome, in my dreams, 
Beside its peaceful hearth. 


Long shall I deem that winning smile 

But a mere mockery, to beguile 
Some lonely hour of care. 

And will this Ellen prove to be 

But like her namesake o’er the sea, 
A being of the air? 


Or shall I take the morning’s wing, 
Armed with a parson and a ring, 
Speed hill and dale along; 
And at the cottage heath, ere night, 
Change into flutterings of delight, 
Or (what’s more likely) of affright, 
The merry mock-bird’s song? 


Accompanying this exquisite poem was the following 
letter : — 

‘*Dear Miss Camppe.Lt, — Were it not that the delight- 
fully flattering lines with which you have favored me date 
‘ bissextile,’ [ should have taken post-horses for Albi Cot- 
tage immediately on receiving them. As it is, I thank you 
from my heart for your merry mock-bird’s song. Though 
they did not seriously intend to make me a happy man, they 
certainly have made me avery proud one. I have attempted 
some verses in the style of your own beautiful lines, and I 
hope you will laugh gently at their imperfections, for they 
are the first, with a trifling exception, that I have written 
for years. Would they were better worthy of their subject. 
A new edition of the humble writings which have been so 
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fortunate as to meet with your approbation has recently 
been published here. It is, to use the printer’s phrase, 
‘prettily gotten up.’ Will you pardon the liberty I take 
in asking you to accept a copy from me, in consideration of 
the beauty of its type and the vastness of its margin, and 
may I hope for a return to this letter, informing me by what 
conveyance I can have the honor of forwarding it to you? 

‘¢] am, dear Miss Campbell, very gratefully, — or, if you 
are in good earnest, as I very much fear you are not, I am, 
dearest Ellen, very affectionately yours, 


‘¢ Frrz-GREENE HALLECK.’ 


Miss Flanner’s reply to this is an elegant letter, of con- 
siderable length, and runs as follows : — 


‘*‘AtBI CotTaGE, March 26, 1836. 
‘*T know not whether to thank you, ‘ Glorious Stranger,’ 
for having created a new era in my existence, or to lament 
that your goodness and condescension have done me a 
deep and irreparable injury. I feel that I am no longer the 


unambitious, contented cottage-maid, with wishes and hopes 
confined within her humble sphere, joining — 


‘In the laugh of forest girls, 
That braid their sunny hair,’ 


or smiling with pride and pleasure over a-sonnet to her 
eyebrow, or an apostrophe to Albi Cottage, rude as the 
hands that penned them. ‘Oh, never more on me’ those 
glowworm sparks can shed a ray of light. Cold, fastidi- 
ous, and impatient, I turn away to worship my own bright 
luminary of the east, beneath whose radiant beams my 
heart, like Memnon’s harp, gives out its hidden music. 

‘* Words fail me to tell you, nor can you realize my feel- 
ings, on the reception of your delightful packet ! Had you, 
in the zenith of your enthusiasm, admiration, and reverence 
for ‘ The Scottish Border-Minstrel,’ received from his hand 
such a treasure, you might have clasped it in a delirium of 
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gratitude, exultation, and pride ; but to these you could not 
add the crowned hopes, and fears, and doubts, and daring 
of woman’s heart. That my simple, untutored rhymes 
should be compared by Fitz-Greene Halleck to Walter 
Scott’s, was too, too flattering, even for the * pleasant 
mockery’ with which you convince me you do not mean to 
be buried * without benefit of clergy.’ But * waters gush- 
ing from the fountain-spring of pure enthusiast thought’ 
dim my eyes while I peruse those lines, whose exquisite 
pathos and wit declare by what unrivalled pen they were 
traced ; and that I have, by any means, even for a moment, 
recalled the sweetest minstrel of my country to his neglected 
harp, is cause of the proudest exultation. But there is one 
part of your letter, dear Halleck, in which you cannot, 
must not jest. I cannot tell you how ardently, how im- 
patiently, I have coveted the delightful volume you promise 
me; for, not so silent to the voice of fame are the echoes 
of — 
‘My own sweet forest-land,’ 

that we have not heard of its beauty and merit; and eager 
expectation stands tip-toe on the misty heights of the blue 
Ohio to hail its approach. Highly as I should prize the 
treasure, however obtained, to receive it from your hand 
will tenfold enhance its value. I have delayed answering 
your letter, with the hope of being able to point out some 
suitable mode for its conveyance. Our merchants are dis- 
couraged from going to New York for goods the present 
season, on account of the great destruction by the recent 
conflagration. And I know not how to obtain patience to 
wait for some accidental opportunity. There is much inter- 
course between your city and Wheeling, If it should be in 
your power to send it to Mr. Lewis Walker, Wheeling, Va., 
for Dr. William Flanner, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, I believe 
nothing better can be done at present. 

‘*T dare not ask you to write to me again. You have 
already done me but too much honor. I know it is impos- 
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sible you can derive any pleasure from such a correspond- 
ence. Perhaps in pity you ought not, — for I feel that I 
am ‘playing with fire;’ but if it be true that ‘ what 
comes from the heart carries conviction to the heart,’ you 
will feel there is no fiction here. 


**Oh, when in Fashion’s crowded hall, 
Where every eye is turned to thee, 
To thee, the brightest star of all 
That form her brilliant galaxy; 
Or when the hand of deathless fame, 
A garland for thy brow shall twine, 
And proudly trumpet forth thy name,— 
I would not claim one thought of thine. 


‘**But when the busy crowd is gone, 
And brightly on the western sky 
The changeful sunset hues are thrown, 
Oh, wilt thou thither turn thine eye; 
And send one gentle thought to her 
Whose spirit ever turns to thine, 
Like Persia’s idol-worshipper, 
Or Moslem to his Prophet's shrine? 
+¢ ELLEN.”’ 
The poet's reply to this, together with all the remainder 
of Albi Cottage, 
were by her committed to the cruel flames a short time ere 
her premature death. Had Miss Flanner but stayed her 
rash hand, America might have given to the world of let- 


. 


of his letters to the ** minstrel-maid 


ters a collection of greater interest and more merit than the 
sickly effusion recently given publicity on the other side of 
the ** waters.’’ It is known, however, that numerous let- 
ters passed between them, and that the correspondence 
grew more and more interesting towards the close of the 


year. ‘* The gay badinage ceased, and was succeeded by 


sarnestness on both sides. Though still preserving her 
incognito, and shielded by her assumed name, we find the 
lady growing timid as the poet grows ardent in his protesta- 
tions of admiration and esteem.’’ In a letter to him, of 
November 20th, she says: ‘* Every step I have made in your 
acquaintance has increased my timidity. With a reckless 
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laugh I flung my first offering on the current of accident, 
little thinking it would ever bring back tears and smiles, 
anxious thoughts and fevered dreams. Yet I cannot repent 
it, when I look at the beautiful volume before me; or on 
what is still more beautiful to my eye and more dear to my 


heart, the lines ‘ to Ellen,’ — your own autograph.’ After 
reminding him that the term of her privilege will soon 
expire, and intimating that their correspondence must now 
cease, she closes with the following beautiful verses : — 
**May health and pleasure, wealth and fame, 
United, be thy lot. 
When joy and hope thy thought shall claim, 


And beauty blushes at thy name, 
[I will not ask — forget me not. 


* But should misfortune’s chilling frown 
Thy cherished schemes of comfort blot; 
When sunshine, friends, and joys are flown, 
Should thy crushed heurt feel left alone, 
Without a friend — forget me not. 


“Should Fame a mocking phantom prove, 
And Fortune’s promise be forgot, 
Thy heart will pause, thy thought will rove, 
To friendship, gratitude, and love, 
Dear Halleck, then — forget me not.” 


In his reply to this letter, the poet protests against the 
abrupt termination, and that without any adequate cause, — 
in fact, without any cause at all, — of a correspondence which 
had afforded him so much real happiness and solid enjoy- 
ment, and with naivete reminds her of ‘is ** extensive privi- 
lege.”’ 

The fair Ellen is easily pursuaded, and answers: ‘+I cer- 
tainly did suppose that I had written Mr. Halleck for the 
last time ; but you know, before I confess it, that I am but 
too happy to be convinced by your profound logic that 
is not only my privilege, but duty, to acknowledge how 
much I am indebted to you for your last kind and humor- 
ous epistle. I do assure you there is no affectation in 
cknowledging that your witty assumption of your extensive 
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‘privilege’ has delivered my ‘woman’s pride’ from ‘the 
bastille of a word,’ for whose adamantine bars, perhaps, I 
have not shown a proper reverence ; but such a prize as I 
gained was worth the daring, — but never to be repeated ; 
for higher I cannot go, — less I could not prize, now.”’ 

Other letters passed, and the bachelor-poet of the me- 
tropolis announces his determination to visit the — 


‘**Minstrel-maid whose infant eyes} 


’ 


Looked on Ohio’s woods and skies,’ 
the poet’s — 
** School-book’s sunset land,” 
and meet face to face the lady of the ‘* western wild’? whom 
he had learned to esteem so highly. This announcement — 


“Changed to flutterings of affright”’ 


the ‘* merry mock-bird’s song,’’ and filled the singer with 
dismay. Remembering that she had commenced the cor- 
respondence and sought the acquaintance, Miss Flanner 
conceived that a tacit consent to the proposal of the ‘ glori- 
ous stranger’’ would place her in the position and give to 
her the character of a wooer. An ardent admirer of Hal- 
leck’s poems, under ordinary circumstances nothing would 
have afforded her more pleasure than to have met him 
beneath her paternal roof, and entertained him at their 
humble hearth-stone, but in the present embarrassing situ- 
ation she felt she must not encourage his coming. 

Miss Flanner’s reply was posted at Washington, whither 
she had sent it by a relative. This foiled the poet for the 
time, and she succeeded in eluding him in the future. All 
the poet’s efforts to discover her identity, and they were not 
inconsiderable, proved utterly fruitless. She ever remained 
to him ‘* an Ellen of the mind ’’ — 

‘A being of the air.” 
They never met. 

This little romance was ever dear to the remembrance of 

Halleck. Late in life, in a letter to Richard Lawrence, 
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Halleck refers to it as follows: ‘* Your allusion to the Ohio 
River alike surprises and delights me, for it induces me more 
confidently to hope that you will hasten to give me happy 
tidings of the welfare of the lady you name, the heroine of 


one of my life’s most cherished romances, whose memory 


has heretofore been numbered amongst the dearest of my 
inconsiderable joys.”’ 

At the time of her correspondence with Halleck, Miss 
Abbie Flanner was about twenty-six years old. She is 
described by one who knew her intimately as ‘tall, slen- 
der, and graceful, with cordial and engaging manners ; 
bright hazel eyes ; attractive features, and a peculiarly sweet 
smile. When silent and thoughtful, her face wore a pen- 
sive, sad expression; but when engaged in conversation it 
brightened up with animation and intelligence. She was 
exceedingly sensitive, and when her feelings were wounded 
she would put her hand to her face, and immediately the 
tears would come trickling between her fingers. She was 
possessed of unusual mental gifts, was a fine conversation- 
alist, —the queen of the society in which she moved.”’ 

Miss Flanner belonged to an excellent and talented family 
of Friends. She had three sisters and two brothers, both 
of whom were eminent physicians. 

A few years after her correspondence with Halleck ceased, 
Miss Flanner married a man rich in this world’s goods, of 
the same social standing with herself, but far her inferior in 
mental capacity, and who had no sympathy with her literary 
tastes, and no interest in her literary labors. She lived but 
a single year after her marriage. Beneath a stately elm’s 
spreading branches, amongst which the birds sing the live- 
long day, that stands back from and above ‘the blue 
Ohio,’’ on a cliff that commands a wide view of the sur- 
rounding country and the wild hills of Virginia, all that is 
mortal of the ‘* minstrel-maid ’’ sleeps peacefully. A fitting 
grave for a poet. 


‘Green be the turf above thee.”’ 
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Shortly before her death, Abbie Flanner collected all her 
MSS. and letters and committed them to the flames. With 
these all the Halleck letters perished, save the one here 


be 


given. So, also, would ** The Merry Mock-Bird’s Song, 
had it not been for the ** clever’’ memory of a fast friend 
and intimate associate of Abbie Flanner’s. 

J. Manrorp Kerr. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


The object of the present paper is to present, in as clear and 
concise form as possible, the central conceptions and the general 
course of development of the Esthetics of Hegel.! It is not, in- 
deed, proposed to adhere with absolute literalness to the work 
itself. On the other hand, no statement here made will, we think, 
be found to be in conflict with its fundamental tone and spirit. 
Not that we would accept any man’s dictum unquestioned, but 
rather that the more we question Hegel’s method and consider its 
results, the more manifest does it appear to us that the method is 
thoroughly trustworthy and its results truly admirable. 

We will preface the more extended part of our sketch by the 
following brief — 


Introduction. 


Hegel’s Logic, or Book of First Principles, exhibits the proc- 
ess by which the demonstration becomes perfect that the sole 
explanation of the world is self-existent, self-active spirit. The 
validity of all existence is found in the self-existent; of all move- 
ment, in the self-moved. But self-existence and self-movement 
imply self-apprehension, consciousness, thought. The absolute 
totality of all existence whatever is, therefore, absolute, self-con- 
scious being or spirit (God); and all finite existences are but the 
infinitely varied modes of manifestation of this Absolute Spirit. 

But, having arrived at this general result, it is found, when at- 


1 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die £sthetik. Her- 
ausgegeben von Dr. H. G. Hotho. Zweite Auflage. 3 Binde. Berlin. 1843. 
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tempt is made to trace out the details, that all these finite exist- 
ences can be classed in two broadly distinguished divisions. The 
first of these comprises the world of matter; that is, Nature. 
The second has for its content the conscious world of spirit. 
When, therefore, we come to scientifically study the Absolute in 
its manifestations, we will be occupied either with the Philosophy 
of Nature on the one hand, or with the Philosophy of Spirit on 
the other, according as the consciousness or thought of the Abso- 
lute is manifested directly or only indirectly in the immediate ob- 
ject of our investigation. Thus, the Philosophy of Nature must 
give us the rational ground of the natural or physical sciences, 
while the Philosophy of Spirit, on the contrary, must trace for us 
the course of the development of spirit in all its essential phases, 
and will thus furnish us with a rational account of the unfolding 
of the human spirit, both in the inner or subjective phases of its 
growth and in the outer or objective forms of its activity. Now, 
these subjective phases of the growth of spirit are manifested on 
the active or intellectual side as continuously increased power of 
apprehending truth; and on the passive side, or the side of emo- 
tion,' as continuously increased power of feeling the truth. But 
we cannot actually separate the ** passive’’ from the ‘‘active,’’ and 


call it the wsthetic side, for emotion or sentiment would be simply 


impossible without some degree of intellectual comprehension. The 
genuine consciousness of the spirit consists of the chemical sum, 
the blended totality of the two. But the objective forms of the 
manifestations of the human spirit must in great measure be visi- 
ble and tangible forms, for the reason that the conceptions of all 
men at first, and of most men always, are inseparably associated 


1 Intellect and emotion find their unity in will, — the activity of the spirit in 
objectifying or realizing the truth as both felt and comprehended. But yet 
spiritis one. Intellect, emotion, and will are, therefvre, but the modes of the 
activity of this indivisible unit. Each may in turn predominate, but neither acts, 
or can act, save in more or less completely blended unity with the other two. 
Of course, the terms “‘active’’ and “‘ passive” are here used relatively. Both 
intellect and emotion contain the two factors of activity and passivity; but in 
intellect the predominant factor is activity, in emotion, passivity. Finally, 
this activity itself, strictly speaking, is even here a phase of will. This at 
once in confirmation and explanation of what has just been said of the unity 
of thought, emotion, and will in Spit. According as thought, or feeling, or 
determination predominates in its manifestations, we name the spirit “intel- 
lect,” or “sensibility,” or “ will.” 
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with material or sensuous existence, and the expression of such 
conceptions must assume sensuous forms. Let us now add to 
this that the devotion of special attention to the perfecting of 
these forms, as forms, is an artistic effort, and that the products 
of such efforts are what we call works of art. 

If, now, we reflect that the conceptions of primitive man 
must all have been vague, and that the intellectual history of the 
race has been a more or less continuous process of rendering 
these conceptions richer and more definite, we will scarcely fail to 
be convinced (1) that during the continuance of the period of 
indefinite and abstract conceptions, the products of artistic effort 
must also have been characterized by vagueness and abstractness 
of like degree; (2) that during the transition period from this stage 
to that of distinct and adequate conceptions, — in short, to the stage 
of perfect self-consciousness on the part of man, — there must 
have been a corresponding intermediate phase of art, presenting 
greater definiteness and power of expression, though still exhibiting 
much of the characteristic of abstractness; and (3) that with the 
attainment of perfect self-consciousness on the part of man, the art 
forms which he will produce will present a definiteness and wealth 
of expression commensurable with the new phase of conscious- 
ness. In other words, as there is progress from vagueness and 
feebleness to power and clearness of thought, there will also be 
an advance from rudeness to refinement and expressiveness in art. 
Each phase of thought, then, must have its corresponding and 
characteristic phase of artistic expression, and thus we shall find 
developed a series of essentially distinguished forms of art. 

These forms, again, we may consider in a general way, with ref- 
erence to the more essential characteristics required in them in 
order to render them appropriate as modes of expression of the 
general conceptions that have called them forth. Here we need 
not specially concern ourselves respecting the precise material re- 
quired in any given case. 


When, however, we come to consider more in detail the require- 
ments of the successive phases of the unfolding human spirit, the 
definite sensuous material attains greater importance and more 
intimate relationship with the spiritual distinctions and forms of 
artistic imagery. 

Thus, we find that the Philosophy of Art falls into three prin- 
cipal divisions : — 
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I. The first of these divisions is of a general character. Its 
purpose is to set forth the universal idea of the beautiful in art as 
the Jdeal, and also to trace the more precise inner relation of the 
Ideal to nature on the one hand, and to the subjective conditions 
of the production of art on the other. 

II. Out of the conception of the beautiful in art there arises a 
special division, which is devoted to exhibiting the development 
of the essential distinctions which that conception contains into a 
series of particular classes of forms. 

III. The third and final division has for its object the consid- 
eration of the individualization of the beautiful in art; for art 
progresses to the sensuous realization of its images, and develops 
into a system of the particular arts, with their divisions and sub- 
divisions. 

These constitute the topics, severally, of the three parts or gen- 
eral divisions of the 2sthetics. We proceed to expand them as 
far as the present space will allow. 


I. Idea of the Beautiful in Art; or, the Ideal. 


Beauty, says Hegel, ‘‘ is only a particular mode of utterance 
and representation of the true;’’ but the utterance and represen- 
tation of the true is nowhere so complete and so perfect as in the 
spirit itself. It is, indeed, the central aim of the individual spirit 
to realize within itself, and through its own life, the absolute ideal. 
It endeavors to produce this realization in two ways: first, through 
its own inner unfolding as spirit; and, secondly, in the external 
products of its own creative activity. Thus the realm of beauty 
includes both phases of the spirit’s life; and, indeed, it does net 
exclude, but distinctly includes, nature itself, though nature, as 
such, presents the least adequate mode of utterance of the true. 


Art, on the contrary, arises from a well-directed effort to satisfy 
an innate desire which the spirit feels for a mode of utterance of 


the true, under forms appropriate to the imagination, — the forms 
being here chosen and constructed, not merely as utterances of 
the true, but as beautiful utterances thereof. 

This puts the comparison so frequently instituted between nat- 
ure and art upon anew and more rational ground than that usually 
assumed. Nature is not the work of the divine mind, in contrast 
with art as the work of the human mind. Nature does, indeed, 
exhibit thought, and divine thought; but it is still thought in ab- 
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stract and purely mechanical forms. Here thought remains alto- 
gether external, does not return upon itself, never becomes con- 
scious. Matteris, as it were, the sediment of mind. It moves only 
from outward impact. Its characteristic is the characteristic of un- 
consciousness, viz., indifference (inertia). Hence the beauty con- 
tained in nature is still an abstract beauty, and must ever remain 
at the level of the products of mechanical forces. Now, the 
higher phases of beauty belong at the same time to a higher 
mode of the utterance of the true. Here we have not hu- 
man thought as contrasted with divine thought (as exhibited in 
nature). Rather we have here, also, the exhibition of divine 
thought, only it is now on a vastly higher plane. In short, we now 
have thought exhibited in such a way as to return upon itself, to 
reflect, to become conscious; and as the skilled artist can draw 
lines of beauty that must forever remain impossible to any me- 
chanical contrivance, so, too, the free spirit of man conceives and 
executes forms of beauty that rise immeasurably above the finest 
products of the laws of gravitation and chemical affinity. 
Thought is not here a mere external law. It is a living reality. 
It is not confined to mathematical lines, is not dragged fatefully 
to a lowest level, where it must forever remain lifeless. Thought 
is now free, is clearly conscious of itself, and the forms it produces 
do not merely give utterance in a general and incidental way to 


the true, but are constructed with the distinct aim of embodying 
with perfect appropriateness some definite phase of the true. 


The realm of the beautiful, then, in this higher sense, may be 
said to be commensurate with the realm of art, which, since it 
deals with the true, belongs to the sphere of spirit in the abso- 
lute sense; that is, to spirit considered in accordance with its true 
ideal. Art is thus seen to be upon the same plane with religion 
and philosophy. Art does, indeed, belong to the immediate, sen- 
suous mode of apprehending the true in the forms and images of 
the sensuous world, while religion is the activity of the spirit in 
the sphere of the inner imaginative consciousness, and philosophy, 
finally, is that activity in the sphere of pure thought. Art con- 
structs sensuous images of the divine; religion forms super-sen- 
suous conceptions of the divine; philosophy attains to absolute 
demonstration of the divine. In fact, these represent the three 
necessary stages of the development of the individual spirit, 
which begins in sensuous perception, advances to the conceptions 
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of the finite understanding, and attains to the completed phase of 
its development in entering upon the stage of pure thought, — the 
stage of absolute reason. 

But these are not only the successive stages through which the 
developing individual spirit must pass; they are the three neces- 
sary phases coexisting in every spirit which has attained to the 
last stage; the first and second are retained and assimilated as 
subordinated factors in the perfected spirit. The capacity of the 
mind to receive and to retain the immediate impressions or images 
of sensuous conception, as well as its capacity to form and cor- 
relate the conceptions of the reflective understanding, far from 
being diminished by the advance of the mind to the stage of pure 
thought, is rather greatly enhanced by this means; and thus, by 
being subordinated, is only rendered more rational, and hence 
is in reality elevated, its subordination being only relative. In the 
stage of reason, as such, however, thought is infinite, — ¢.e., pure 
and self-limited; hence, any attempt to represent it under the 
immediate forms of sensuous conception, or by the conceptions 
of the finite or imaging understanding, must inevitably end in 
failure. Such thought is *‘ inconceivable ’’ in just the same sense 
that it is non-perceivable; that is, no image, either physical or 
mental, can be formed of what is in its very nature infinite, and 
thus beyond the realm of the picturable. With the stage of pure 
reason, therefore, we reach a wholly super-artistic world. 

Let us now observe that art serves religion by lending its power 
of producing sensuous images to the vivifying of the conceptions 
in the latter sphere, while religion serves art by providing it with 
the most exalted themes and the noblest purposes. Both these, 
again, do service to philosophy, not only as constituting prelimi- 
nary stages of discipline which must be passed through before 
that of pure philosophy can be reached, but also as constituting 
(in comparison with philosophy) those antithetic, or, more prop- 
erly, complementary phases of spirit without which philosophy itself 
could not exist. On the other hand, philosophy does both art and 
religion the inestimable service of thoroughly penetrating them 
with its power of illumination. It pours into them the light of 
reason ; fills them with the eternal day of truth. 

And yet such analytical statement as we here make is incom- 
plete, abstract, and fragmentary, for the very reason that it is ana- 
lytical. Adequately viewed, the spirit is seen as a concrete whole, 
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within which all these phases are found harmoniously developed. 
Art, in so far as it is truly art, is pervaded with the spirit 
of devotion and with absolute thought. Religion, in so far as it 
is truly religion, is instinct with beauty and vivified by reason. 
Philosophy, in so far as it is truly philosophy, is radiant from the 
centre outward with the unfading beauty of the true, and with the 
glow of a devotion which so far knows the divine splendor of its 
object as to devote itself wholly to the task of attaining to a 
more and more adequate comprehension of that object. Philoso- 
phy is thus, as Hegel very properly styles it, a ‘* perpetual service 
of God.’’ 

We are here, it is true, rather stating results than attempting dem- 
onstration. We trust, however, that even from the meagre state- 
ment here presented it will appear fairly evident that art is dis- 
tinctly a product of the spirit, for the spirit; that, psychologically 
considered, it belongs to the most immediate of the three essential 
phases of spirit; and, therefore, that the completion of the cycle 
of its development must precede that of either religion or philos- 
ophy. Still, it should not be overlooked that, since art contains 
(implicitly) these other modes of utterance of spirit, it can in- 
definitely continue its activity within the ultimate limits which it 
has reached, though there may be no valid ground for expecting 
that it will ever really transcend those limits. 

We may now define the ideal in art as the fusion of inner con- 
cept with outer form, into a whole so complete that its antithetic 
factors are no longer distinguishable. In this fusion mind is, so 
to speak, the active chemical principle which itself lays hold of 
other substances, transforms them, enters itself with them into 
combination, and gives to the new compound its distinguishing 
character. The greater the proportion of mind the more potent 
the new product. And this will be apparent throughout the sur- 
vey of the actual development of the various forms of art upon 
which we are presently to enter. 

If at this point we recur to the idea of beauty, we will perhaps 
be able to see more clearly that there must be various grades of 
beauty, corresponding to the adequacy with which spirit is ex- 
pressed by the various forms chosen. We might say that the first 
stage of the beautiful is beauty in nature. In truth, however, it 
is here rather conventionally than otherwise that the term beauty 
is used; for in nature the spiritual principle is so completely sunk 
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in outer existence that it fails to reappear as subjective ideal 
unity, but is, rather, wholly gone over into sensuous materialty. 
In short, as already indicated, mere dead inorganic nature is in- 
adequate to the expression of spirit, properly speaking. Evidences 
of rationality do, indeed, begin to appear in the unities of rela- 
tions ; or, perhaps we should say, unities of separate and yet re- 
lated objects, such as we observe in the solar system. Still, even 
here, the parts belong to the whole only by and through purely ex- 
ternal relations. That the inner, pervading, and unifying principle 
may have a real, and not merely an abstract existence, however, it 
is necessary that these real external distinctions should be harmo- 
nized into a no less real internal unity, in which the parts are so 
intimately joined as to be no longer capable of existing apart from 
one another, but can have true existence no otherwise than in 
their realized ideal unity. Sucha unity presents as its very es- 
sence an inner identity and pervading universality, and this inner, 
pervading principle is the principle of life. Only the living, the 
organic, is adequate to the expression of spirit. In the organic, 
indeed, we already have self-movement, a foreshadowing or pri- 
mal gleam of freedom, which is ‘*the highest characteristic of 
spirit.”” Still, in the merely organic there is only a minute arc of 


the great circle of freedom — only the first slight curve of what up 
to this point is but the ‘‘ rectilinear process of growth, decay, and 


renewal.’’ In the whole realm of nature, therefore, even includ- 
ing the phase of merely animal life, spirit is expressed only in 
comparatively simple abstract modes. The immediate forces here 
are mechanical and chemical, and must act according to laws im- 
posed from without. 

In the world of spirit, on the contrary, freedom is, as already 
suggested, the highest characteristic. Here we have, not move- 
ment from outward impact, merely, but instead we have self-im- 
posed movement. Now, spirit becomes truly conscious first of all 
in such a being as man. Man does, indeed, from one point of 
view, belong to the sphere of nature. He is a physical being. 
But, from another point of view, he is much more than a physical 
being. He is also a spiritual being; and this is the character- 
istic phase of his existence; it constitutes his very essence, 
and is manifest as the dominant principle even throughout his 
whole physical nature. It appears, not only in his form and 
bearing, but also in the entire surface of the body, the deli- 
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cacy of which permits the currents of the blood, the pulsa- 
tions of life, to be everywhere visible; so that, even as a physi- 
cal being, man is sharply contrasted with the whole of the merely 
animal kingdom. ‘Thus, on the one hand, man presents within 
himself the complete development of consciousness, and, as a 
spiritual being, proves to be the creator of art; while, on the other 
hand, with a physical organism quite subordinated to spiritual 
purposes, he proves also to be the fittest of all objects, and, in- 
deed, the one only perfectly fit object, of the highest possible 
artistic representation in visible form. The human form is the 
only sensuous form that gives immediate and emphatic expression 
to spirit. 

We have referred to the Ideal in Art. Let us now consider 


, 


more definitely what is meant by * idealizing.’’ The aim of art is 
to represent in sensuous form the various phases of the Idea; 
that is, of the concrete creative principle of the world, viz., 
Spirit. Now this principle, as we have just intimated, has 
various phases. To artistically represent any one of these, 
the forms of nature must be employed. But these forms, as 

4 they occur immediately in nature, will be found to represent 
any given phase of spirit only vaguely and inadequately, and to 
contain, besides, many elements foreign to the purpose of the 
given representation. To give due prominence to those features 
which, in the form chosen, express the given phase of spirit, and 
to eliminate those features which have no reference to that phase, 
is to idealize the form. ‘True, in this there is great danger, on 
the one hand, of exaggeration; and, on the other, of extreme 
abstraction. Yielding to the first of these tendencies must result 
in monstrosities; submission to the latter must end in lifeless, 
empty forms. The greatest artists of the world have bordered 
upon both faults, and yet have at the same time actually avoided 
both. 

Let us now apply this to the three essential phases through 
which spirit must pass in its development. The first of these 
phases is essentially abstract and incomplete. In it spirit does 
not yet clearly recognize itself. It perceives only a vast, im- 
measurable power, or multiplicity of such powers, belonging to 
nature, and dominating both itand man. In this conception there 
could not but be something oppressive, and even terrible; and the 

dumb show of this unspeakable awe is to be found in the vast 
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monuments — the Towers of Babel — which primitive people have 
heaped up; while the desire to know, and the hopelessness of the 
desire, were expressed unconsciously in the sphynxes of the an- 
tique world. The extreme, both of abstraction and of exaggera- 
tion, appears here; for the imagination of the early world was not 
enriched by concrete images, nor held in check by rational concep- 
tions. 


The second stage is where the imagination has become rationally 


disciplined, but where, also, the reason has not yet passed beyond 
the stage of the imagination. Thought is here rational and clear, 
but is not completely ‘* reflected into itself;’’ that is, it has not 
yet reached the stage of perfect self-consciousness, — the charac- 
teristic which marks the third stage of the spirit’s growth. But 
with the discipline reached in this (second) stage, the phases of 
spirit which are really seized will be seized with great clearness, 
and the forms appropriate to their sensuous expression will be un- 
erringly chosen and perfectly idealized, —the choice itself, in- 
deed, belonging to and constituting the first step in the ** idealiza- 
tion.’’ Exactly the proper degree of importance will be given to 
those features which are appropriate to the expression of the par- 
ticular phase of spirit which it is desired to represent, while 
everything accidental and irrelevant will be unhesitatingly put 
aside. This is the phase which had its most perfect artistic ex~- 
pression in Greek Plastic Art, —a form of art which, notwith- 
standing its splendor and perfection relatively to the earlier, is 
yet found to be abstract and imperfect in comparison with the 
later phase. 

The third stage, finally, is that in which spirit arrives at the 
adequate comprehension of its own infinite nature and destiny. 
Here man has, on the one hand, come to know the Supreme 
Power of the world as One God, and yet, also, to conceive this 
God as manifesting himself in man, thus showing that man is in- 
separably united with God, and partakes most intimately of the 
Divine Nature. Here the forms of nature, as such, are of still 
less significance for art than in the preceding stage. In fact, those 
forms now appear distinctly as expressions of spirit. The Ideal 
now no longer finds its adequate expression in mere outer sen- 
suous beauty. Its only perfect realization is in the manifestation 
of the internal beauty of the soul. Hence, on the one hand, all 
forms are alike admitted, irrespective of their external beauty, 
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provided they prove suitable to express some essential character- 
istic of the new and infinitely concrete phase of spirit; while, on 
the other hand, it is evident that the tendency is now strongly 
toward neglecting the use of immediate outward form altogether, 
a tendency which culminates in the actual disuse of such forms 
in music and in poetry. 


We must here leave this phase of the Ideal in its universality — 
a phase which Hegel has treated, not only at great length and in 
rich detail, but also with remarkable clearness, and often with 
a charming beauty of expression. 


II. Development of the Ideal in the various Forms of Art. 


We proceed next to indicate more fully the several progressive 
stages of development of thought, as exhibited in the various 
phases of art to which man’s search after adequate forms of sen- 
suous expression of spirit has given rise. This constitutes the 
theme of the Second Part of the d£sthetics. The First Part de- 
fines the Ideal, and indicates in general the essential phases it as- 
sumes as spirit advances from the abstractness and unconscious- 
ness of the primitive stage of its existence to the concreteness 
and adequacy of perfect self-consciousness. The Second Part 
traces again (this time historically) these same phases of thought, 
and shows how the three essential (and most general) phases of 
art have grown out of them. These phases comprise the types, or 
genera, so to speak, of the forms of art. We proceed to consider 
them severally. 

1. Symbolic Art. — Consistently with the conception that works 
of art are but the outer, sensuous expressions of the inner con- 
ceptions formed by spirit, and that, therefore, these external 
products must ever conform precisely to the several states of 
culture arrived at by the various peoples producing them, the 
treatment here begins with the simplest, most abstract forms, 
which forms prove also to be the earliest in develop- 
ment. And let us observe at once that at every stage of the 
spirit’s growth all really serious thought is essentially religious 
thought; and all honest inquiry must lead, sooner or later, to the 
consideration of the question of the origin of the world and of 
the nature and destination of man. To the uncultured mind of 
primitive man such questions could present themselves only in 
vague and imperfect form; but in such form they did present 
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themselves, and primitive man grappled with them as best he could. 
Apprehending these problems but dimly, his struggle to solve them 
was, nevertheless, intensely earnest ; and though his solutions were 
extremely imperfect, and even sometimes monstrous, when viewed 
from the standpoint of a later age, still, for him they were solu- 
tions, and solutions such as gave this wanderer in the primal wil- 
derness a steadiness of purpose and a sobriety of character that 
fitted him to prepare the way and make straight the paths for the 
more fortunate sons of men who were to come in later times. 
Thus, among those peoples who were first to arrive at a definite 
stage of civilization, properly so called, the world’s origin was 
attributed to the activity of an immeasurable power (or powers), 
to symbolize which the figure of a human being with multiplied 
heads and arms was adopted by the Hindus and other peoples.! 
Surrounded as they were, too, by the luxuriant vegetation of a 
tropical climate, — swift in its growth, and more swift in its de- 
cay, — the Hindus meditated much on the mysterious force pro- 
ductive of life; and out of the conception which they formed 
of this force, combined with the reciprocal one of the de- 
struction or death of all objects possessing life in nature, 
grew at length the conception of the god Siva, as at once both 
the destroyer and also the renewer of life. He is sometimes 


figured as having two hands, and again as having four, eight, or 
even ten hands, with five faces. He is said to have three eyes, the 
third being in the centre of his forehead, pointing up and down. 
These symbolize the three divisions of time, — past, present, 


and future. Again, he is frequently represented as entirely cov- 
ered with serpents, which are symbols of immortality, ete.2 Out 
of his worship, too, arose the symbol of the sacred colossal col- 
umn, typifying the reproductive power of nature, and which, by 
successive modifications, was finally transformed into the pagoda. 

Even Brahma, the supreme power or being which absorbs all 
other (i.e., all particular) beings into itself, and which are thus 
completely lost or annihilated as particular beings, is, after all, 


1 We may note that evil powers were especially so symbolized. In the 
great Hindu epic, the Ramayan, the king of the Rakshasas has ten heads 
and twenty arms. The many-headed monsters of Hesiod’s Theogony are fa- 
miliar to all. In the Norse Edda it is said of one of the race of iétnar 
(giants): ‘‘ Heads she had nine hundred.” 


2 


2 See Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India. Madras. 1871. 
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only a vast abstraction, symbolizing to the mind of the Hindu the 
mighty process of the world, which process is, to him, the only 
abiding reality, while in it individual existences arise only to again 
disappear and lose their identity. 

The Egyptians, again, arrived at a higher, though still indistinct 
and inadequate conception of the powers that rule the world. 
They even advanced so far as to recognize man as possessing 
another life than the earthly, and greatly superior thereto. They 
elaborated a system of theology which granted to the dead a res- 
urrection at the end of three thousand years, during which-period 
the soul must wander through the world and enter into all forms 
of animal existence, of the water, the earth, and the air.! 
Hence, so far as man is concerned, the whole attention of the 
Egyptians was centred upon the future state. This life was 
simply and solely a preparation for the life to come. Hence the 
embalmment of the dead ; hence the pyramids, which were at once 
the tombs of their kings and the most perfect expression and sym- 
bol the race could discover of the profoundest idea to which they 
attained, viz., the idea of immortality. But this people, in the 
monotonous round of their terrestrial life, also turned their gaze 
to the unfathomable mysteries of their eternally cloudless skies, 
and in the stars they read mystic, potent numbers, symbols of 
which appear constantly in the stairways and colonnades of their 
grand and gloomy temples, among which that at Karnak (on the 
site of ancient Thebes) is perhaps a greater marvel than even the 
pyramids themselves. But in all this the human spirit is never 
found to have risen to the firm grasp and perfect mastery of those 
vast thoughts. Rather, they were apprehended by the feeling or 
sentiment of the race, and could more appropriately be styled im- 
pressions than thoughts of this wonderful people, for no Egyptian 
ever rendered any other than a mythical account of them. 

' Indeed, this very journey of the soul may well be looked upon as a vast and 
vague emblem of a conception never distinctly seized by the Egyptians, viz., 
the conception of the universal nature of spirit. But we must add, that while 
the statement of this doctrine has the authority of Herodotus (II. 125), there 
is nothing to distinctly justify it in the Book of the Dead (translated by Birch 
in Bunsen’s Egypt, Vol. V.). Compare, also, Duncker’s Geschichte des alter- 
thums, in which it is conjectured, that Herodotus may not have perfectly un- 
derstood the doctrine, and that the period of wandering may rather have 
applied as a punishment to those souls who failed to receive justification at 
the court of Osiris in the lower world. This conjecture would seem to receive 
support from certain passages in the Book of the Dead. 
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Throughout this entire epoch, indeed, man knows only that there 
are powers above him whose might he can never measure, whose 
form and nature he can never wholly know. Hence he resorts to 
vague emblems, which, like the sphynx, that supreme symbol of 
the Orient, rather state than solve the problems of deepest inter- 


est to man. In this stage, therefore, all attempts at artistic 
representation will be found to produce symbolic images which 
correspond only in a vague way to the ideas they are intended 
to represent; for the ideas themselves are but vaguely con- 
ceived, and hence could at best be but indifferently expressed. 
Sybolism is thus seen to be the most perfectly appropriate expres- 
sion of this phase of thought. 

2. Classic Art. — But man, in his spiritual nature, is the image 
of the Absolute. In other words, the ultimate ideal of the human 
spirit is the Absolute Spirit. But the difference between the ac- 
tual and the ideal manis thus infinite. Hence man is capable of 
infinite progress. Undoubtedly, an individual man, and even an 
entire people, may be placed in the midst of such conditions as, 
for the time, to limit the development in the given case to a par- 
ticular, and often narrow type. Indeed, this is quite inevitable in 
the early phases of human history, and we thus have many ex- 
amples of what the naturalists of the day are fond of styling 
‘** arrested development.’’ Happily, however, the race as a whole 
is not bound by the local conditions of any one of its single divi- 
sions, and the ultimate goal of one people will be found to serve 
as the point of departure for another, whose vigor, instead of be- 
ing exhausted, has only been fully aroused by passing through the 
earlier stage or stages. The ancient Egyptians afford one of the 
most notable examples in the world’s history of a one-sided de- 
velopment, and of the exhaustion of a people in bringing into 
realization the forms which their profoundest thoughts assumed. 
The ancient Assyrians and Persians ought also to be named in this 
connection. But, though they were exhausted by their labors, 
their toil was not in vain. Its result was the bringing together a 
vast mass of materials which were of incalculable value in the 
next stage of human progress. 

Recurring to the religious character of earnest thought, it will 
be seen that the most important heritage left by those earlier peo- 
ples of the Orient consisted in the religious conceptions which 
they transmitted to succeeding races. True, these conceptions 
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were still gross, and even monstrous, but they needed only to 
pass through a refining fire to come forth pure and beautiful. 
Nor did this rich heritage fall to an unworthy heir. Even while 


those peoples were in the prime of their activity, a youthful race, 
full of vigor and of inextinguishable vivacity, was maturing a 
delicacy of spirit and a subtlety of genius that should be abun- 
dantly able to bring about this splendid transformation. ‘The rise 
of the race of the Hellenes was the dawn of a new era in the 
world. ‘The Greeks accepted their divinities ready formed at the 
hands of the peoples of the Orient, but they accepted them with a 
lightness and poetic freedom of spisit such that, far from being 
weighed down and oppressed by those vast and mysterious concep- 
tions, they were only roused to a more determined activity that was 
at length to penetrate their inmost secret and clearly define their 
central thought. The gods, then, far from continuing to be ven- 
erated under merely symbolic forms, as mysterious, vast, and 
dreadful powers, now came to be clearly conceived as persons, — as 
spiritual beings; and as, to the minds of the Greeks, the human 
form was inseparably united with spiritual existence, and consti- 
tuted its most perfect embodiment, the gods, justin proportion as 
they became more personal, became more human. Hence, almost 
from the first, the Greeks represented their gods under the human 
form; and, there being no rigidly fixed conventional types (as 
was the case in Egypt), the artist followed freely the inspirations 
of his own genius. Thus, speedily, the characteristics of each 
nature-divinity became clearly discerned and perfectly repre- 
sented under appropriate human form and feature. 

In the Oriental world we found thought which was vast, but also 
vague. Rather it was thought under the ‘* passive ’’ form of feel- 
ing, which submitted languidly to an incomprehensible and hopeless 
fatality. With the Greeks we have thought which is specially 
characterized by clearness and penetration. It is thought under 
the ‘ active ’’ form of intellectual comprehension, which bears with 
it a freedom that acknowledges no absolute earthly lord, and which 
even dares aspire to familiar friendship with the gods. There is 
but one fatality here, and to this gods and men alike must bow. 
Rationally viewed, however, this fatality is simply the law of Jus- 
tice, which was personified among the early Greeks as the myste- 
rious goddess Ananke, and again as the goddess Mere, who, it is 
to be observed, wholly refuses to admit the superiority of any 
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other divinity, even of Zeus himself.' But Zeus, as the supreme 
divinity, could not be conceived of'as doing or demanding any 
thing essentially irrational or unjust. And if we reflect that Zeus is 
tle personification of the highest intelligence and law in nature, 
and that intelligence and law must ever be consistent with and 
constitute essential elements of justice, we will see that there 
could never be any serious conflict between ‘‘ Fate’’ and the 
Father of the Gods. In other words, fatality, under the form of 
justice, is found to be in reality an essential element of the highest 
freedom. 

But, however superior these charming creations of the free Hel- 
lenic spirit may be to the monstrous forms which preceded them, 
they are still limited, finite. From its very nature, polytheism 
cannot escape the finitude of the divine. Hence, from the first, 
the gods of Greece are doomed. For a time they will answer all 
the longings of the human spirit. But man, just because of his 
inborn characteristic of never-ending progress, must, sooner or 
later, be confronted by problems which no oracle of Apollo can 
ever resolve. 

It was indeed (at least from the artistic point of view) 
fortunate that the period during which the Greeks discovered 
no imperfections in their gods lasted long enough to permit 
the full development and happiest possible utterance of the 
genius of this marvellous people. In the Orient there had 
been only vague conceptions, vaguely symbolized. The con- 
nection between form and content (or significance) was, there- 
fore, feeble, and in large measure arbitrary. With the Greeks, on 
the contrary, conceptions were of the utmost clearness and defi- 
niteness ; and since they were of the imaginative type, they were, 


to the Greek mind, rather conceptions as images, than conceptions 


under the forms of images. Here, indeed, so close is the connec- 
tion between form and content that the two are fused into a single 
totality, which the Greek accepted as simple, and which he never 
thought of analyzing. Here we have the opposite extreme from 
symbolism, and it is the one sole phase of art in which this per- 
fect coincidence between form and content really exists. This 
unity of form and content will, without doubt, be better under- 
stood if it is remembered that ‘* form ’’ is not to be understood as 


1 See Murray’s Hand-Book of Mythology. 
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a gross, material thing. It is not wood, bronze, stone. It is es- 
sentially an idea. It would not be a mere rhetorical figure to say 


> 


that the ‘‘ forms ’’ of the gods floated down out of the ethereal 
depths, and gradually revealed themselves, in all their majesty, to 
the enraptured vision of the Greek artist; just as, through the 
mist and haze of a dissolving view, one of his own grand statues 
may be gradually focussed into perfect distinctness before the eyes 
of the charmed beholder. Or, again, just as the goddesses de- 
scended in golden clouds to ask of Paris his award of the prize of- 
beauty, so, it might be said, there hovered before the mind of 
the Greek sculptor a dazzling golden glory, in the midst of which 
he presently discerned the resplendent form of an immortal god. 
To the artist the products of his own genius seemed objective, 
divine realities. His inspirations he attributed to some one of the 
gods; and in order to reveal to others the splendid visions with 
which he was favored, and, at the same time, to show his grati- 
tude to the gods, he concentrated all his glowing, devout enthu- 
siam into carving from a block of marble a material form which 
should be as exact a counterpart as possible of the divine form he 
had been permitted to view. We distinguish between the creative 
energy and the product of that energy, — between the thought 
(or *‘ matter’’) and the form. The Greek artist made no such 
distinction, —did not scrutinize the activity of his own mind. He 
felt a divine rapture in his own soul. He saw the divine form which 
to him was the external cause of his rapture, and to him that form 
was allin all. In the actual working out of material forms he 
did, undoubtedly, use ‘‘ models;’’ but, far from merely copy- 
ing these models, he idealized them: first, by careful selection, 
and, secondly, by actual modification, so as to make them con- 
form as nearly as possible to the transfigured image in his own 
mind. 

If, now, we bear in mind this distinction between thought and 
its sensuous expression, between matter and form, we will see 
that so soon as, in the common consciousness of a people, there 
is reached a grade of thought that is not only clear and vigorous, 
but also at the same time consciously reflective, and which thus 
does not admit of precise and simple sensuous expression, the 
period of naive, spontaneous, unconscious thought has reached 
its close, and Classic Art, whose very essence is the complete 
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blending of content and form in sensuous images, has entered 
upon its decline. 

Let us now briefly summarize the results thus far attained. We 
have passed through two epochs of thought, and through two cor- 
responding epochs of art. In the first, thought was vague, and 
the most important conceptions were those of vast, incomprehen- 
sible powers, which rule the world. Man, too, was conceived of 
as a being who might rise to a higher life; though what that life 
should be, or just how it should be attained, was by no means 
clearly made out. In the effort to give outward expression to 
these conceptions (or, rather, as we have already suggested, im- 
pressions), a vast number of remarkable monuments were con- 
structed, but all these were enigmatical and mysterious, and con- 
tained no real solution of the problems to which they referred. 
There was, therefore, only a vague and general correspondence 
between the content and the form. Thus, the essential character- 
istic of this phase of art is its Symbolism. In the second of these 
epochs, developed on the part of a people possessing a wider 
range of capabilities and surrounded by vastly superior condi- 
tions, we saw the vapors lift from the atmosphere of thought, 
leaving it pure and clear. Here man speedily accustomed himself 
to the most delicately distinct vision, but it was vision of essen- 
tially poetic type. It was characteristic of the Greek to look at 
every thing with the eyes of an artist. His very vivacity helped to 
make all his conceptions the more intensely sensuous the more 
vivid they became; so that the moment he grasped a clear con- 
ception, that moment he found himself possessed of a beautiful 
image. Here thought and image were one. And as the highest 
sensuous and outwardly visible expression of thought is the human 
form, so in the Greek mind the highest powers of the world speed- 
ily became blended with that form. Here, indeed, so perfect is 
the correspondence between conception and the form of its ex- 
pression, that the people among whom this phase of thought was 
developed discerned no distinction whatever between them. Mat- 
ter — or content — and form constitute a simple, indissoluble unity. 
With the Greeks, thought underwent sublimation, and the rich 
deposit of this process was the grand and beautiful images of the 
Greek gods. 

Here, among this truly ‘‘ classic’’ people, this phase of art 
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reaches its ultimate perfection, and it is thus appropriately styled 
the Classic Form of Art. 

III. Romantic Art. — We now pass to the consideration of the 
succeeding phase of art, which, let us repeat, is but one mode of 
manifestation of the phase of thought succeeding that of the 
Greek world of beauty; and, in the first place, we must trace its 
connection with this earlier phase. We have, indeed, already 
called attention to the characteristic of finitude attaching to the 
gods of the Greeks, as well as to the consequent fact that the 
human spirit, with its capabilities for unlimited progress, must 
sooner or later discover their imperfections, and seek a more ade- 
quate conception of the Divine. It is precisely this transcending 
of the classic phase of thought, properly speaking, that forms the 
transition from the old to the new, and thus constitutes the real 
link between them. We will here briefly indicate this transition: 
Up to the time of the Persian wars, the Greeks had led an almost 
idyllic life; and if, previous to this first really severe struggle for 
independence on the part of the Greek people, after they had be- 
come distinctly formed as a people, the supremacy of their gods 
had not been seriously called in question, that supremacy had now 
been most signally confirmed by the splendid victories vouchsafed 
to a mere handful of Greeks over the well-nigh countless hosts 
of invading ‘* barbarians.’” How deeply penetrated the Greeks 
were by the devout, joyous conviction that these triumphs were 
due to the favor of their gods is shown by the fact that the whole 
people devoted themselves for years afterward to the exhibition of 
their gratitude ; and, under the fostering care of a Pericles, guided 
by the creative genius of a Phidias, Greek art speedily rose to its 
highest point of perfection in the grand monuments erected in 
honor of the invincible gods of the Hellenic race. 

But, in this very activity, thought had acquired a momentum 
that was destined to carry it beyond all finite forms, —a result 
which must have been greatly hastened by the political events which 
soon followed. Thoughtful minds could not fail to be profoundly 
impressed with the fact that the gods, who had so lately given the 
most signal proofs of their resistless might, and of their active 
interest in the welfare of the Greeks, should suddenly seem to 
have lost their powers or to have departed from the earth alto- 
gether, when from jealousies among the Greeks themselves there 
arose the disastrous Peloponnesian war, which exhausted the vital- 
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ity of this splendid people, and prepared the way for their over- 
throw and final subjugation. Socrates appears to have been the 
first to divine the nature of the new movement thus accelerated. 
In his youth he had seen Pericles, and listened to his orations. 
He lived through and took active part in the Peloponnesian war. 
True to his instincts: as a Greek, he had begun life as a sculptor. 
But the spirit of doubt and inquiry was already abroad, and his 


active mind, once aroused by the new impulse, could no longer 


rest in the simple forms of the Classic Ideal. His life henceforth 
was devoted to a search after truth for its own sake. Then fol- 
lowed Plato and Aristotle, with whose united work the adequate 
comprehension of thought, separate and apart from all sensuous 
image, was at length perfectly achieved. Thus was effected for 
man, once for all, the absolute distinction between idea and 
sensuous image — between content and form —the indissoluble 
unity of which, it cannot be too much insisted upon, constitutes 
the central characteristic of Classic Art. Thus had the human 
mind passed beyond the limits of the Classic Ideal, and henceforth 
the history of Classic Art is but the history of its decline and 
fall. 

This was, indeed, a momentous epoch in the history of the hu- 
man spirit. Previous to Socrates, the faith of the Greeks in their 
gods was of the naive, unquestioning kind, while their conception 
of immortality was of a wholly shadowy type.' Gods and men 
were alike finite, and had mutually exclusive interests and aims. 
With Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, on the contrary, rational 
demonstration of the oneness of the Divine was arrived at, while 
definite and profoundly spiritual significance was given to the doc- 
trine of individual immortality. These great thinkers had, indeed, 
led man to the very portals of the temple of truth wherein the 
true God dwells. Into this temple man was to enter in the suc- 
ceeding epoch, and to bow before this God; and in so doing he 
was to arrive at the comprehension of himself as a spiritual being, 
having an infinite destiny, at the same time that he recognized the 


1 In the Odyssey, Achilles is represented as exclaiming that he would 
‘rather be a servant of the fields, and, poor himself, serve a poor man for a 
pittance, than lord it here over all the vanished dead.”” We may note, by the 
way, a similar sentiment in the Norse Edda. In the Havamil it is said: ‘It is 
better to live, even to live miserably. * * * To be blind is better than to 
be burnt [on the funeral pile].” 
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Divine as Absolute Spirit. With the pre-Socratic Greeks, man 
found in himself the suggestion of the ideal, which he perpetually 
strove to realize in his gods. In this new period, man discovers 
in the Divine Spirit the Absolute Ideal which it will be the central 
aim of his immortal existence to realize within himself. With the 
early Greeks, the gods were created in the image of man. With 
the higher conception, man is found to be created in the image of 
God. With the distinctively classic phase of thought, coincidence 
between the interests of the gods and those of men was only 
occasional and accidental. On the higher plane, it is discovered 
that the interests of the Divine and the human are essentially and 
forever the same. The clear conceptionof this intimate union, 
this essential identity, of the interests and nature of the Divine 
and the human, constitutes the central luminous point in the his- 
tory of the world, and its complete realization is the glory of the 
Christian religion. 

We have now to consider briefly the development of which this 
new idea is capable in the realm of art; and, first, it is imme- 
diately manifest that, should this new phase of thought be seized 
only on the side of its pure spirituality, it must at once put an end 
to all forms of art which consist in direct sensuous representation. 
But, instead of presenting itself in this, to the sensuous imagin- 
ation, wholly abstract fashion, it made its appearance in the 
world in precisely the most impressively real and visible form that 
it could possibly assume. God was made flesh, and dwelt in the 
midst of mortal men. If the Greek religion was the anthropo- 
morphism of the gods, we might, on the other hand, say that in 
showing God to be the Absolute Ideal of the human spirit, the 
Christian religion is the apotheosis of man; and yet, also, with 
equal propriety, that Christianity presents, in the person of Christ, 
an anthropomorphism of a degree not only immeasurably superior 
to any that had previously appeared in the world, but also the 
very highest possible, since it presents the conception of the only 
true and living God as present to the world under the form of an 
actual human being. Thus, God is conceived as actually partici- 
pating in all the vicissitudes of human life, and as exhibiting an 
infinitely tender sympathy for man in all his cares and sorrows. 
In all this there is manifest the intent to show man how best to 
comprehend and realize his own sublime ideal. This divine 
pathos — this infinitely tender and absolutely spiritual relation 
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between man and God — is a wholly new feature in the history of 
the human spirit; and Love, thus transfigured, constitutes a vital 
element in the new world of art. Nor must we fail to recognize 
the immense importance, in this new field, of the element of suffer- 
ing. So soon as man comes to comprehend his own divine ideal, 
he is also profoundly impressed with the truth that all things finite 
and transitory are as nothing; that, indeed, they are rather hin- 
drances to the realization of the complete life of the spirit. Man, 
it is seen, must become dead to the finite world — in itself a world 
of fleeting shadows— in order to attain to the perfect life of the 
soul in the world of the spiritual, the infinite, the eternal, the 
only world of realities. But this is a total inversion of the con- 
victions which the individual had previously entertained, and 
involves a sacrifice of all that before had seemed valuable, —a 
sacrifice which, in its turn, involves immeasurable pain. It is in 
this very fact, that the higher can be attained only through the 
sacrifice of the lower, and that this sacrifice is made only at the 
cost of profound suffering on the part of the individual, that we 
discover the immediate ground of the infinitely tender sympathy 
which God manifests to man. 


Suffering, thus considered, also introduces the ‘** heroism of res- 


ignation,’’ a conception which, it scarcely needs remarking, was 
wholly impossible in the religion of the Greeks. 

The central conceptions, then, which constitute the basis of art 
in this new field are these: Man has an infinite destiny. He is 
made in the image of God. God is the Ideal of man. Thus, 
there is a necessarily intimate relation between the Divine and the 
human. God views man as his own image, and desires the per- 
fection of this image. Man views God as his own Ideal, and 
struggles to attain to it. But, in order to make any genuine 
progress towards the realization of his Ideal, man must sacrifice 
all that, for the present, seems real and valuable. He must suffer, 
and yet suffer patiently, since this is a necessary, or, rather, un- 
avoidable, phase of his advancement to a higher life. Nevertheless, 
in this struggle and anguish man is supported by the infinite com- 
passion of God, who, to give proof of the depth and sincerity of His 
interest in and sympathy for man, descends into the world of the 
finite, assumes the human form, becomes preeminently the Man 
of Sorrows, and even submits to the anguish of a cruel and shame- 
ful death. Thus, there is infinite occasion for love and gratitude 
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on the part of man, while faith and hope were raised to their sub- 
limest height by the resurrection and ascension of Christ. God, 
as man, voluntarily assumed the limits of the finite, and seemed, 
for the moment, to sink beneath the crushing weight of His self- 
imposed burdens; but man, as God, burst all these bonds asun- 
der, and showed mankind the way to the attainment of a trans- 
figured and glorified existence. 

Such are the central conceptious which have most deeply 
stirred the hearts of men in the modern world, and to represent 
which the sublimest forms of distinctively Christian art were cre- 
ated. The birth, life, sufferings, death, and resurrection of 
Christ have been the themes towards which the artists of the new 
era have ever turned, as if by an irresistible fascination. Upon 
these themes they have exerted their finest powers and achieved 
their sublimest triumphs. 

But the religious life of man, in general, is directly connected 
with these themes, and forms in turn a series of admirable sub- 
jects for the new art. First of all, there is the exalted idealiza- 
tion of woman, and of the family relation, in the adoration of the 
Virgin Mary. ‘Then follows the commemoration of the lives of 
those persons who, by their peculiarly Christ-like characters and 
lives, were thought to be in some measure a re-representation of 
the Divine Idea in man, and who were, therefore, authoritatively 
designated as Saints, or holy ones (sancti). 

It will now require but a moment’s reflection to become fully 
conscious that, with this new phase of art, sensuous beauty is no 
longer the highest aim. The beautiful is, indeed, its aim; but 
it is now the beauty of the spirit that is sought, some of the 
noblest phases of which are exhibited in suffering, and thus in- 
volve the introduction of the physically ugly in the new works of 
art. The physical or sensuous is no longer any thing more than a 
means. The spiritual is now the chief end and aim. Physical 
beauty is, indeed, still highly desirable ; but, nevertheless, it has 
now become distinctly subordinate and accessory. 

We have thus seen beauty pass through or assume three phases: 
The first was that of the abstract beauty of mathematical (and 
architectural) forms ; the second was that of senswous beauty, pre- 
sented under actual materialized forms, and occupying the three 
dimensions of space, but expressing spirit at every point; the 
third we have just found to be that of spiritual beauty, expressed, 
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as we shall find more fully developed presently, in the look of the 
eye as wellas by attitude and gesture, and, finally, by tone and 
language. In this, then, is manifest an ascending series, from the 
material (with just enough of spirit exhibited in it to give it the 
simplest abstract forms) to the spiritual, which has gained com- 
plete mastery over matter, this element being now admitted only 
as a means to the expression of the spiritual. 

With the next step, spirit finds itself in the region of pure 
thought, a region to which images are foreign, and which is, as we 
have already expressed it, a super-artistic world. 


Wm. M. Bryant. 
[To be concluded.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


History oF EcGypt UNDER THE PuHaraons. Derived Entirely 
from the Monuments. By Henry Brugsch-Bey. Translated 
from the German by the late Henry Danby Seymour, F. R. G. S. 
Completed and Edited by Philip Smith, B. A. In two volumes, 
8vo. London. 1879. 

In this work we have an admirable summary of the results of 
twenty years’ labor performed by this eminent scholar on the 
ground, and in the immediate presence of those monuments, to 
the study of which he has devoted the best part of his life. One 
cannot but be astonished that, after the lapse of so many centuries 
of ruin and decay, the monuments of this land of wonders should 
still, even in its exceptionally favorable conditions of climate, 
yield material for so connected a history of its people during a 
period of at least four thousand years, the close of which was 
reached more than twenty-five centuries ago. But such is the 


fact, and, thanks to the labors of such scholars as Dr. Brugsch, 
that history is now within the reach of all. 


We can of course, only attempt here to present to the reader 
two or three of the points of greatest significance. After dis- 
posing quite completely of the old Greek tradition of the 
Ethiopic origin of the Egyptians, and showing that, on the 
grounds both of language and of physical conformation, they 
belonged to the Caucasian race, Dr. Brugsch proceeds to 
trace the progress of the empire from the time of its founder, 
Mena (about 4400 B. C.), to the conquest of the country by 
Alexander. The monuments show conclusively that the Mane- 
thonian division of the history into the three great epochs of the 
Old, Middle, and New Empires, was in substantial accordance 
with the facts, though the whole of Egyptian chronology is even 
yet, in the main, conjectural. From the first to the sixth dynasty, 
inclusive, the empire was in a highly flourishing condition. Re- 
ligion was established from the first, so as to undergo no radical 
change throughout the whole history of the Pharaohs; while the 
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power of these monarchs, even during the early dynasties, had 
reached so absolute a degree as to render possible the construction 
of those immense monuments, the Pyramids. Again, in the 
tombs of that early period the sculptures and paintings show that 
the domestic, no less than the political, development of the 
Egyptians had already reached its culminating point. Henceforth 
there was enlargement, aggrandizement, but no real progress of 
ideas; the realm was extended to the south and to the east, and 
after each war the Pharaoh occupied himself with ordering, and 
the oppressed people with constructing, these very colossal monu- 
ments, from which scholars of to-day are making out the history 
of that far-off time. 

A dark period —from the seventh to the eleventh dynasties, 
inclusive —followed. Little is to be learned of it from the monu- 
ments, beyond a few hints indicating that it was a long period of 
internal revolution, followed by order and prosperity during the 
twelfth dynasty. Foreign wars, however, had introduced many 
foreign elements. Of the captives taken, the best had been sys- 
tematically selected and assigned to stations of greater or less 
honor at the court of the Pharaoh, while the poorer sort were sent 
to labor upon the public works,— doubtless in company with the 
despised natives of ignoble birth, upon whom the lowest scribe at 
the court of the king looked down with the utmost contempt. 
Thus, from highest to lowest, the Egyptians became more and 
more familiar with foreign manners and customs, together with 
the practices of foreign religions. Add to this the not less sig- 
nificant fact of a continuous voluntary immigration of Phcenicians 
and Arabs (and this, doubtless, in vast numbers during the period 
of the weakness and disorder of the empire), and we see that the 
easy conquest which was at length made of the land by the 
Hyksos kings (about 2233 B. C.) was by no means a matter to 
excite surprise. 

Of the rule of these kings the monuments afford little informa- 
tion. Dr. Brugsch derives the name Hyksos from the Egyptian 
words Hak (‘* King’’) and Shaus (or Shasu) which means either 
** Arab’’ or **Shepherd.’’ Hence he concludes that those kings 
were Arabs, and that the somewhat ambiguous term Hakshaus 
(Hyksos) was applied to them in contempt, after their final expul- 
sion by the legitimate Pharaohs, which occurred about 1700 B. C. 
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A long and brilliant period followed, during which wars of con- 
quest again alternated with periods of peace and temple-building. 
But again foreign influences became powerful, and now appeared 
under the additional and significant form of intermarriages between 
the princes and princesses of the house of the Pharaohs and 
those of the families of foreign kings. On the religious side, this 
resulted in the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV. (whose mother was of 
foreign, and, indeed, perhaps not of royal blood) openly renoun- 
cing the worship of Ammon. Unable to sustain himself in his heresy 
at the centre of the national worship of this god, he abandoned 
Thebes, and established a new capital in Central Egypt, where he 
built a magnificent temple to the ‘*one God of Light,’’ whose 
worship had doubtless been taught him in his childhood by his 
foreign-born mother. This, indeed, proved but an episode, and 
the succeeding kings reéstablished the ancient religion; but it 
shows how powerfully those causes were already working which 
were at length to destroy the traditional faith of the Egyptians. 
Another marriage (this time of a daughter of one of the Pharaohs 
with an Assyrian king) resulted at length in the accession (by 
force) to the throne of Egypt of the Assyrian Prince Shashangq ; 
after which the dissolution of this ancient empire speedily fol- 
lowed, and the land which had so long been the chief centre of 
the civilization and power of the ancient world became an easy 
prey, first to the Persians, and finally to the youthful conquerer 
alike of Persia, Egypt, and the whole known world. 

We have said that there was no fundamental change in the 
religion of Egypt from first to last. The position of the priest- 
hood, however, underwent a noticeable change. Always an im- 
portant caste, generally filled with members of the royal family, 
they were yet for a long period distinctly subordinate to the king, 
who — always when dead, and not infrequently while living — was 
reverenced as divine. With the beginning of the new empire, 
however, it is evident that there had been a vast increase in their 
power; so much so, that now the king had become well-nigh — 
and, if he were at all weak, wholly — dependent upon them. This 
culminated at length in the usurpation of the Theban throne by 
the haughty priest Hirhor, whose grandson it was who was com- 
pelled to give place to the Assyrian, Shashanq. 

We must pass over many interesting points, such as the im- 
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portant position and sometimes preponderating influence of woman 
in the royal family. 

Of the art of Egypt, Dr. Brugsch has little to say ; that not com- 
ing, he thinks, within the scope of his work. He has, however, 
found that, contrary to what has usually been assumed, artists were 
held in high honor, and their names preserved with care among the 
Egyptians. Indeed, the chief architect of the king was generally 
one of the royal family. Sculptors, also, were held in high honor. 
Nevertheless, this does not seem to us in any way to invalidate the 
claim that the Egyptian ‘‘ artist’’ was little else than an artisan. 
The types, both of architecture and of sculpture, were fixed at a 
very early period, and no freedom was allowed to individual genius. 
An astonishing technical mastery over materials they undoubtedly 
had, but their forms were always architectural — monumental. 
Even their painting was no less so, as is shown by the fact that it 
was used mainly as the architectural decoration of temples and 
tombs, and to convey for the most part prosaic information respect- 
ing the kings and other noble personages. Of perspective, no 
Egyptian artist of any period appears to have had even the faintest 
conception, as, indeed, Dr. Brugsch himself confesses. 

Nor has the author a word to say respecting the grand symbol- 
ism of the art of Egypt. We are, indeed, left in doubt whether 
he really believes it possessed any such characteristic; though his 
silence here may be due to his deliberate avoidance of any extended 
discussion of what he considers as not belonging to his subject. 
And yet we would have been exceedingly glad to have his views 
upon what seems to us so deeply significant a phase of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Egypt under the Pharaohs,’’ especially when we think of 
that history ‘* as derived entirely from the monuments,’’ — them- 
selves the highest products of Egyptian art, as they were also the 
results of the most serious occupation of that people, and were no 
less the most adequate expression of the faith alike of the kings, 
the nobles, and the despised plebeans of that land of symbols. 

Wm. M. Bryant. 


Tue Exporter and Importer is a monthly published in this city 
by E. W. Fox. It has for its object ‘‘the development and 
extension of domestic and foreign trade between the great interior 
basin of the United States and other States and countries.’’ The 
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first number appeared in May, and contained papers of great value 
and interest. The June number has, as its pieces de resistance, 
The Location of Great Cities, by Dr. W. T. Harris; Education 
the Basis of Commercial Power, by Chancellor W. G. Eliot; New 
Mexico, by W. J. Crosby; and The Valley of the Gulf, by W. 
A. Kendall. There is a very manifest office to be filled by such 
a publication as the Exporter and Importer, and we wish its editors 
all success. 





EDITOR. 


New Evementary Arcesra. By Shelton P. Sandford, A.M. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The treatment is both clear and simple. Even pupils of very 
moderate powers ought to be able to follow out the course laid 
down. 

Factoring of polynomials and operations in intricate radicals have 
been omitted. Simple examples have been introduced to an ex- 
tent that would be found unnecessary in the case of bright pupils. 
The fault of the work —if it may be so called, in an elementary 

. treatise —is that there is no provision made for those able to 
master simple operations on sight. An appendix containing a 
variety of difficult examples would, it seems, remove every objec- 
tion to the book. e 





Henry W. JAMESON. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE. 

The twenty-seventh volume of the proceedings of this associa- 
tion has just been received, and presents in permanent form the 
valuable papers which were read last summer at the meeting in 
this city. As copies may be obtained of F. W. Putnam, perma- 
nent secretary, Salem, Massachusetts, and as many of the papers 
have an interest for the readers of THE WeEsTERN, it seems advis- 
able to present through the magazine the table of contents : — 

Address of the Retiring President, Simon Newcomb; Address of 
R. H. Thurston, Vice-President ; Section A, Mathematics, Physics, 
and Chemistry — Friction and its Laws, as Determined by Recent 
Experiments, R. H. Thurston; Experimental Determination of 
the Velocity of Light, A. A. Michelson; Outline of the Work 
done by the Fort Worth Solar Eclipse Party, John K. Rees; An 
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Improved Method of Ringing a Bell in an Exhausted Receiver, 
T. R. Baker; On the Construction of a Sensitive Wind-Vane, J. 
W. Osborne; Wind-Vane Rotations, J. W. Osborne; On the Im- 
portance of Meteorological Observations in Vertical Section of 
he Atmosphere, with the Suggestion of Means for their Systematict 
Accomplishment, J. W. Osborne; On the Determination of the 
True Rainfall, by Elevated Gauges, Francis E. Nipher. 

On the Use of the Tasimeter for Measuring the Heat of the 
Stars and of the Sun’s Corona, Thomas A. Edison; The Sonorous 
Voltameter, Thomas A. Edison; On the Results of the Spectro- 
scopic Observation of the Solar Eclipse of July 29, 1878, George 
F. Barker; On a New Method of Measuring the Pitch of a Tuning- 
Fork, George F. Barker; On a Modified Form of Telephone, 
intended to be used as a Sensitive Electroscope for the Detection 
of Feeble Currents, P. H. Van der Weyde. 

Permanent Sub-section of Chemistry — Address of F. W. Clarke, 
Chairmap; A Short Account of the Nature of the Oxide of the 
New Element, Mosandrum, J. Laurence Smith ; The New Meteoric 
Mineral, Danbulite, proved to be Cr. S.-+, Fe S., J. Laurence 
Smith; Notes on Antimony Tannate, Ellen J. Richards and Alice 


W. Palmer; Electricity an Element in Vegetable Growth, A. P. 
S. Stuart. 


Section B, Natural History — Address of A. R. Grote, Vice- 
President; The Relation of Adhesion to Horizontal Pressure in 
Mountain Dynamics, H. F. Walling; Some Indications of Recent 
Sensitiveness to Unequal Pressure in the Earth’s Crust, H. F. 
Walling; On the Complete Series of Superficial Formations in 
North-Eastern Iowa, W. J. McGee; Richthofen’s Theory of the 
Loess, in the Light of the Deposits of the Missouri, J. E. Todd; 
Ancient Glacial Action, Kelly’s Island, Lake Erie, Charles 
Whittlesey. 

The Iron Ores of Alabama, with “Special Reference to their 
Geological Relations, Eugene A. Smith; On Some Characteristics 
of the Vegetation of Iowa, J. C. Arthur; Changes Preliminary to 
Clearage in the Egg of Clepsine, Charles O. Whitman; The 
Philosophy of the Movements of the Rocky Mountain Locust, 
Charles V. Riley; A New Source of Wealth to the United States, 
Charles V. Riley; On the Larval Characteristics of Corydalus and 
Chanliodes, and on the Development of Corydalus Cornutus, 
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Charles V. Riley ; Notes on the Life History of the Blister-beetles, 
and on the Structure and Development of Hornia, Charles V. 
Riley ; Biological Notes on the Gall-making Pemphiginz, Charles 
V. Riley; On the Osteology of Sciuropterus Volucella Geoff, 
George H. Perkins; Notes on the Development of Amia, S. A. 
Forbes ; Note on the Discovery of a Human Skull in the Drift near 
Denver, Colorado, Thomas Belt; Description of a Cliff-House on 
the Marcos River, Colorado, with a Ground-Plan, W. F. Morgan ; 
Description of Two Stonecists Discovered near Highland, Madison 
County, Illinois, Arthur Oehler; Remarkable Burial Custom from 
a Mound in Florida—the Cranium Utilized as a Cinerary Urn, 
Henry Gillman; General Remarks on the Archeology of Vermont, 
George H. Perkins; On the Sources for Aboriginal History of 
Spanish America, A. F. Bandelier. 
Epiror. 


HANDBUCH FUR KUPFERSTICHSAMMLER, ETC. NEU BEARBEITET UND 
uM DAS DoPpPELTE ERWEITERT. Von Dr. Phil. Andreas Andres- 
sen. 2 Bande. Leipzig: T.O. Weigel. 1870 and 1873. Pp. 
776 and 994. 

We have here a ‘* Lexicon of the Copper-plate Engravers, Etchers, 
and Wood-Engravers of all Countries and Schools,’’ and it is doubt- 
less the most complete and satisfactory to be had, short of the very 
ponderous and expensive art encyclopedias. The names of the 
engravers are given in alphabetic order, and, under each name, a 
descriptive list of the best works of the artist. Besides this, in 
case of all important engravings, the various states of the plate 
are described, so that while one is judging for bimself of the excel- 
lence of a given ‘‘impression,’’ he can at the same time, by the 
aid of this hand-book, determine accurately the stage which the 
plate had reached when the impression was taken. For example: 
Under the name Paul Toschi, we have the following account of his 
celebrated engraving of Raphael’s ‘*‘ Lo Spasimo’’ :— 

‘* The Bearing of the Cross (Lo Spasimo di Sicilia). Raphael. 
The original in Madrid. 

‘*T. Proofs before the completion of the plate; the principal 
group at the right is completed with the exception of the hands of 
Mary. 

**II. Before all letters, and before S. P. Q. R. on the standard ; 
also before the name of the artist. 
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‘*TIT. The same, but with the artist’s name etched in. 

‘“*TV. With open letters: Lo Spasimo di Sicilia. 

‘*V. The letters are replaced by a coat of arms. The names of 
the artists are engraved. 

‘*VI. With completed letters, and Luigi Bardi as printer. 

‘VII. Retouched by Toschi. A marginal line is added. Same 
address. 

‘* VIII. With Felsing’s address, and retouched by another 
hand.’’ 

A short notice is given of each engraver, at least so far as to 
show the date and place of his birth; and also of his death, if no 
longer living. 

The death of Dr. Andressen occurred unexpectedly in 1871 (the 
year following the publication of the first volume), thus leaving 
the second volume but partially completed. Herr J. E. Wessely 
was intrusted with the further editorship, and, adhering strictly to 
the original plan of the work, secured its completion in its present 
excellent form in the year 1873. He expresses the hope that the 
work will for a long time remain a highly useful guide to the col- 
lector of engravings, and it cannot fail so to prove. 

Wo. M. Bryant. 


Tue Lovuistana JouRNAL OF Epucation. New Orleans: Seymour 
and Stevens, 96 Common Street. 


This is the title of a new teachers’ monthly, whose first issue is 
dated April, 1879. It is at once the handsomest, cheapest, and 
ablest educational journal in the United States, and is not so much 
localized as to limit its interest to teachers in the South. As the 
price is only one dollar a year, we recommend all teachers who 
read educational magazines to experiment for themselves. 

Epiror. 


Guwes For Scrence Teacuinc. Boston: Ginnand Heath. 1879. 

Those interested in the teaching of elementary science will re- 
member a series of lectures given to the teachers in the public 
schools of Boston, under the direction of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. Through the enterprise of Messrs. Ginn and 
Heath, these lectures have been published in an inexpensive form, 
and should be owned by all who are ‘‘ teaching science’’ in the 
lower grammar-school grades. The series consists of: I. About 
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Pebbles. By Alpheus Hyatt. IL. Concerning a Few Common 
Plants. By George L. Goodale. III. Commercial and other 
Sponges. By Alpheus Hyatt. IV. A First Lesson in Natural 
History. By Mrs. E. C. Agassiz. V. Corals and Echinoderms. 
By Alpheus Hyatt. VI. Mollusca. By Alpheus Hyatt. VII. 
Worms and Crustacea. By Alpheus Hyatt. VIII. Insects. By 
Alpheus Hyatt. IX. Fishes and Frogs. X. Reptiles and Birds. 
The teaching of physical science in the lower grades of our schools 
may still be regarded as an experiment, and if it hopes for success 
the teachers must avail themselves of such guidance as is here 
offered by Professor Hyatt and his co-laborers. 

Ep1tor. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, ENGRAVERS, AND THEIR WoRKs. 
A Hand-book. By Clara Erskine Clement. With Illustrations 
and Monograms. FifthEdition. Small 8vo.,pp.681. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., 1879. 

Mrs. Clement’s hand-books on art are too well known to need 
any extended notice, and this last edition is presented in the best 
taste of the publishers. 

Doubtless, too much ought not to be expected of a book of such 
wide range and so (comparatively) limited dimensions. Still, one 

sannot feel otherwise than disappointed, in looking through it, to 
find no mention whatever of such engravers as A. D. Lefévre, 
Joseph Keller, J. A. E. Mandel, and Natalis Schiavone. 

It will, however, be found that the list of painters and that of 
sculptors is, in each case, fairly complete, and that the notices are 
taken from trustworthy sources. There is probably no other hand- 
book (in English) within the same compass, and covering the same 
ground, that will prove equally satisfactory to the general student 
of art. Wm. M. Bryanr. 


GOVERNMENT BY GROWTH; A BACCALAUREATE SERMON. By John 

Bascom. 

President Bascom is one of the not too large band who always 
have some thing to say that will repay the attention of his hearers 
or readers. His several publications in book-form bear the un- 
mistakable impress of a powerful thinker, and his annual sermons 
to the graduating classes of the University of Wisconsin are all 
noticeable alike for dealing with ‘‘ living questions’’ and for 
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the vigorous treatment of their themes. For 1878 President 
Bascom took as his subject ‘*'The Common School,’’ and those in- 
terested in public education must wish that the pamphlet could be 
circulated in all of the Western States. 

In the pamphlet to which we now call attention, Dr. Bascom 
first distinguishes between ** government by repression, and gov- 
ernment by propulsion; governments of rest, that strive to hold 
fast what they have, and governments of motion, that rule by a 
force sweeping on to its goal; dead governments, governments of 
mechanism, and living governments, governments of growth.’’ 
He then undertakes ‘to help a few minds in so far reducing the 
difficulties which gather round the government of God in the world 
as to find rest from them, —as to be able to wait on the larger solu- 
tions of the future.’ 

Epiror. 


Boston Universtry Year-Book. Boston: University Offices, 20 

Beacon Street. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the ‘* Year-Books”’ of 
this university; in the first place, because the function of the 
university is of general interest ; and, secondly, because these books 
always contain a valuable essay upon some educational question. 
The subject presented in this volume is ** Joint and Disjoint Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools,’’ under which title the essayist considers 
schools which represent coeducation, and the distinction by sex, 
and proceeds to argue in favor of coeducation. 

Epiror. 


Joun TAvBor, THE First BisHop in Nortu America. By George 
Morgan Hills, D.D. Philadelphia: Collins. 1879. 


This is a monograph read before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and will be of interest to those who care for the antiquities 
of the Episcopal Church. Dr. Hills, in addition to his pastoral 
duties, has devoted much time to the study of the history of the 
Church, and his pleasing form of presentation increases the value 
of his contributions to our ecclesiastical literature. 

Epiror. 

















Current Notes. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Tue dissipation of magazine-reading has been the most recent 
theme of literary cynics. In the first place, it is not certain that 
those who ‘‘ dissipate their mental strength in reading magazine 
stories’’ would, under any circumstances, abstain from mental 
dissipation, and it is doubtful whether reading the poorest of serial 
stories is not less pernicious than the occupation, or want of occu- 
pation, for which it forms a substitute. But all such wholesale 
condemnations proceed by ignoring the real facts in the case. 
Certainly the writers for Harper’s, the Atlantic, Lippincott’s, the 
North American Review, Scribner’s, and the Catholic World, are 
those from whose number, in the future as in the past, are to 
come our future representative writers, at least of fiction and 
literary essays. Allof the men who, like Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and Whipple, to-day represent the literary work of America, 
have done most of their work through the pages of our magazines. 

The North American Review for the current year has, under its 
new management, occupied itself with ‘‘ living questions,’’ and has 
done much to enlighten the thinking part of the community. Under 
*¢ Social Topics ’’ it has discussed Cities as Units in our Polity, Sub- 
stance and Shadow in Finance, The Mysteries of American Railroad 
Accounting, The Stagnation of Trade and its Causes, and Our Suc- 
cess at Paris in 1878. In ‘* General Politics’’ it has considered The 
Solid South, The Conduct of Business in Congress, Reconstruction 
and the Negro, The Empire of the Discontented, The Indian Prob- 
lem, Retribution in Politics, German Socialism in America, An In- 
dian’s View of Indian Affairs, National Appropriations and Misap- 
propriations, and The Revolution in Russia. In ‘* Language and 
Literature ’’ it has furnished The Pronunciation of the Latin Lan- 
guage, Russian Novels and Novelists of the Present Day, and The 
Sacred Books of the East; while in ‘*‘ Education’’ it has offered 
Thomas Hughes’s Account of the Public Schools in England. All 
of these papers have been furnished by men of reputation, so that 
it would be difficult to provide more solid reading in the same space. 
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Harper’s occupies, of course, quite a different field, but no one 

can fail to recognize its office as valid. It certainly never fails to 

present an admixture of the instructive and the entertaining. 

The Atlantic continues to oceupy its chosen field, and our lit- 
erary censors would certainly except from their condemnation a 
magazine which has done so much for the creation of a class 
interested in the work of our best literary men. 

The Catholic World has most undeniably been edited with vigor, 
and however much some may dissent from its views, they would 
hardly call an acquaintance with it a ‘* mental dissipation.’’ 

The Popular Science Monthly has constantly extended its range, 
and is certainly not included in the view of those who declaim 
against magazine literature. 

Appleton’s Journal, Scribner’s Monthly, and Lippincott’s, 
together with Littell’s, and The International Review, about 
exhaust the list of American magazines,—so far, at least, as 
these have any circulation, such as to justify any inquiry into 
their influence ; and while those who disbelieve in any thing but 
**solid reading’’ might not find themselves edified, they would 
hardly so misstate the case as to regard the contents of these 
magazines as mischievous. It would thus seem that an appeal 
to facts hardly justifies the general censure which forms the occa- 
sion of these remarks. 


ANOTHER view of public education is at the present time sug- 
gestive. As the systems of public instruction have grown large, 
they have challenged attention from those who are impressed by 
power, even though they might be indifferent to the proper exer- 
cise of power. Hence, many whose private interests are directly 
affected, many who see in opposition a means for self-promotion, 
many who labor under the common delusion that the right to free 
speech naturally implies the ability to pronounce off-hand judg- 
ment upon any interest,— many who fall into one or other of 
these classes, reproach public instruction for not doing what it is 
not its business to do. The advocates of public education do not 
claim that an elementary education can cure all the evils of the 
universe; they simply urge that public instruction can render 
more valuable service than any other single institution which con- 
cerns itself with the education of children. They claim that those 
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who make objection are perfectly unprepared to suggest any 
device which, for the attainment of the ends proposed (be these 
as various as they may), will yield such large returns for the 
same investment. As any community grows clear as to what it 
means by education, it will easily attain its wishes through a sys- 
tem of public instruction. While any community occupies itself 
with the discussions of the mere: accidents of a particular system, 
it will pass from one errow to another, as the one party or the other 
gains a momentary advantage. 


TuHE recent organization of a Williams Alumni Association for 
the South-West, with Judge Knox as president and M. S. Wasson 
as vice-president, renders the following communication of at 
least passing interest : — 

Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College, introduces an article in the 
New York Observer, as follows: ‘* In the summer of 1866 I found 
myself wandering among the limbs of the Green Mountains, and 
it occurred to me that I ought to find my way to Williamstown 
and its college. One end I had in view was to see more of the 
grand scenery — the lovely forests and towering mountains — by 
which the region is characterized. I was certainly not disap- 
pointed in the situation of the town. It is placed ona knoll in 
the heart of a capacious hollow, surrounded with imposing moun- 
tains. It struck me as a spot at which the last judgment might 
be held, with the universe assembled on the slopes of the encircling 
hills.’” Such is the site of Williams College, about two miles 
from the State lines of both New York and Vermont, one of the 
most beautiful valleys in New England, —nay, in America, — ‘‘ set 
like a gem in Nature’s face,’’ as one of the college songs says. 
It is located three miles from the site of Fort Massachusetts, of 
French and Indian war fame, and was founded in 1793, as the 
result of a bequest made by Col. Ephraim Williams, who fell in 
one of the battles of that war. 

Preéminent among its noted presidents stands Mark Hopkins, 
who, in 1836, at the early age of thirty-four, became its presiding 
officer, and held the office until 1872, when he resigned on account 
of age, and was succeeded by Paul A. Chadbourne, who is now 
its energetic president. Dr. Hopkins, however, continues to 
teach in the class-room his favorite studies, — mental and moral 
philosophy. 
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On its list of professors we find Amos Eaton, author of the 
first American Botany; Ebenezer Emmons, the noted geologist ; 
and ex-President Hopkins, President Chadbourne, President John 
Bascom, now of Wisconsin University; Sanborn Tenney, A. L. 
Perry, the political economist; the late Dr. William R. Dimmock, 
Ira Remsen, Ph.D., now of Johns Hopkins University, at Balti- 
more; and Truman Safford, the astronomer, are men of note who, 
within the past ten years, have been s&umbered among its in- 
structors. 

Among the graduates of the college we find the various profes- 
sions well represented: in metaphysics, by Dr. Hopkins, who is 
deservedly considered one of the greatest men this country ever 
produced; in poetry, William Cullen Bryant, E. W. B. Canning, 
and others; in jurisprudence, David Dudley Field, the late Judge 
Paige of New York, Judge Field of California, and others; in 
philology, such men as Jonas King and W. D. Whitney; in edi- 
torial work, Bryant, Manton Marble of the World, Drs. Field 
and Prime, of the New York Evangelist and Observer; among the 
clergy, Justin Edwards, the younger Tyng, Washington Gladden, 
and a host of others; in science, Eaton, Emmons, Edwards, Orton, 
Scudder, and Ward; in medicine, F. J. Bumstead; in social and 


political science, D. A. Wells; in politics, such men as J. A. Gar- 
field ; in business, by such men as the late Horace F. Clark, of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and A. L. Hopkins, of the Wabash 
Railroad. 


Two members of one class have sat at one time in the United 
States Senate as members, while, during the same period, three 
other graduates — Field, Garfield, and Townsend of New York — 
have been among the prominent members of the other house. 
More than twenty college-presidents have been educated within 
its walls; nearly one hundred missionaries have carried its influ- 
ence over the entire globe. 

At Williams College was conceived the idea of foreign missions, 
which, in 1810, gave rise to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 

A member of the class of 1806, while in college, conceived the 
idea of a railroad; and twenty years later, when a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, introduced a bill to charter the Old 
Colony Railroad, of that State. 
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In 1836, Prof. Albert Hopkins built at his own expense, and 
presented to the college, the first college astronomical observatory 
in America. In the same year the lyceum of natural history 
sent out, to Nova Scotia, the first college scientific expedition of 
this country, which was favorably noticed in French scientific 
journals. Greenland, Labrador, South and Central America, have 
since been studied by the members of this society, and the list is 
closed by the ill-fated expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1877, 
which was broken up by the sudden death of its leader, Prof. 
Jenney. 

In literature, oratory, and even in athletic sports, the under- 
graduates of Williams have had a fine reputation; and, more than 
all, wherever they go they earn the reputation of gentlemen. 

The moral influence of the college is second to that of no other 
American college, and it is constantly (as its teachers always 
intend it shall do) sending out into the world Christian, refining 
influences, that already are felt in the heathen as well as the civ- 
ilized world. 


Tue Library Table of April 12th suggests that Milton be not 
passed over by those who are troubled about the identity of 
Shakespeare the man, and Shakespeare the dramatic poet. That 
the Shakespearian idolatry should excite protest is natural; that 
the controversy should any longer interest, is more singular. 

The Library Table of the same date queries whether ‘those 
who want plain sewing made a part of the course of instruction 
in the common schools, send their children to these schools,’’ or 
whether this is ‘* a device of fashionable benevolence in behalf of 
the children of the poor, whereby they shall be made, not good 
citizens, but good servants. It is false philanthropy to engage in 
any such scheme, since it diverts the children from the proper 
business of education to the acquisition of a piece of manual dex- 
terity, by which they can never earn a comfortable living.’’ 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Missouri held its annual 
meeting in this city, beginning Tuesday evening, June 24th, and 
closing June 27th. It was noticeable among conventions from the 
absence of persistent talkers, who not infrequently monopolize 
much of the time, and who render useless the more solid work. 
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The printed programme was carried out, although various circum- 
stances required a change in its order. The topics discussed were 
important and varied, and it is probable that the many who were 
in regular attendance found themselves repaid for their trouble. 
Papers were read: By J. Wyman Jones — Aims and Ends of Edu- 
cation ; O. E. Hill — Should the State Support High Schools; J. L. 
Denton — Education in the South ; Henry Cohn — Natural Method 
of Teaching Languages ; W. T. Harris — The Place of Latin in a 
Modern Education ; T. R. Vickroy —Spelling Reform; R. C. Nor- 
ton— Our Normals; J. A. Barnard— Elements and Power of 
Oratory ; F. E. Nipher-— Methods of Physical Study ; J. M. Green- 
wood — Normal Institutes ; J. P. Glade — The Needs of Our Com- 
mon Schools. 

This is the season for conventions, and it is worth while to 
remind ourselves that, amidst the whirl and rush and race for 
wealth, so many scientists, educators, and thinking men should 
be willing to devote their time and money (of which they rarely 
have a large supply) to a comparison of views, and to what is, 
at best, but an intellectual profit. If such conventions serve no 
other end, they at least save us from many of the evils of crude 
thought, by subjecting every proposition to the scrutiny of those 
whose views are different or opposite. 


Tue Special School for Manual Instruction has recently been 
incorporated with the Polytechnic School of the Washington Uni- 
versity, and Messrs. Samuel Cupples, Edwin Harrison, and G. 
Conzelman have generously furnished the means for its proper 
maintenance. That there is an office to be filled by such a school 
is beyond doubt; the real question will be whether those to whom 
the instruction would be most directly serviceable can be per- 
suaded to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. The 
generosity of others among our wealthy men might remove at 
least one obstacle, by making it possible for the management to 
make the fees for tuition quite low. 








